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THE REFORMATION. 


THE great Ecclesiastical movement of the sixteenth century 
is capable of being viewed from many points, and exhibited 
in many lights. Each view may be made the instrument 
of conveying valuable instruction. It is designed at present 
to consider it in the light of a revolt of the human mind 
against the medieval systems of Dogmatic Theology and 
Church Government. It may, perhaps, be said that this is 
looking at it in two points of view at once. But the truth is, 
that the medixval systems of Theology and Ecclesiastical Pol- 
ity are so closely connected, that the revolt against both may 
be considered as a single effort of the human mind. The two 
things are undoubtedly in their nature distinct, and it is not 
easy to see any logical connection between them ; but the prac- 
tical connection is, notwithstanding, very close. So close, that 
it is difficult to imagine how the Reformation could have suc- 
ceeded upon either point, if it had not succeeded upon both. 

The medixval system of Church Government grew out of 
the struggles between the Church and the State, in the differ- 
ent kingdoms and principalities of Western Christendom. The 
clergy, in each of these, found themselves unable to contend 
with the power of the civil rulers, and were obliged to form a 
kind of federation, as widely extended as they could make it. 
Circumstances pointed out the Bishop of Rome as the head oj 
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such a federation; which could scarcely, according to the ideas of 
the period, have been formed without one. He was, therefore, 
recognized as the head of the Western Church ; a position, 
which was not only necessary as the centre of unity to the 
great Ecclesiastical league, but seems, according both to the 
prevailing feudal notions and to the ideas of a hierarchy which 
the clergy had derived from the ancient Eastern Church, the 
completion of an otherwise imperfect system. 

The papacy thus arose, and the very end of its existence’ 
was conflict with the civil powers. There can be no doubt 
that, for several centuries, it was both socially and politically 
agreat blessing. Thereis as little doubt that that time has long 
gone by. For, while the papacy was developed in the Provi- 
dence of Gop for wise and good purposes, those purposes have 
now been answered, and the papacy is now in the process of 
being developed away. 

In this point of view the Reformation was the crisis at 
which the new ideas became strong enough to contend with 
the old. The kings had for ages been contending with the 
popes; but in vain. At length, in the sixteenth century, the 
time arrived when their efforts were to be successful. Ephem- 
eral views of political expediency, in some cases, prevented the 
sovereigns from taking any part in the struggle. But wher- 
ever they did make the attempt they succeeded in freeing them- 
selves and their subjects from the papal power. But this could 
only be done where the necessary conditions existed. One of 
those conditions was a disposition on the part of the clergy 
and people to revolt against the mediwval system of theology. 

This system, as has already been remarked, has no logical 
connection with the papacy, or with any form of Church gov- 
ernment. For aught that an observer can see, it might coéxist 
with the externals of Presbyterianism or Congregationalism. 
Of course it is to be understood, that the mediwval system of 
theology is something very different from the medieval system 
of Ecclesiology.* The latter could hardly subsist without a 


* By.Ecclesiology is here meant, not merely Church architecture, but in addi- 
tion to that art, every thing which relates to the externals of worship. The 
medizval system of these things seems now to be specially dreaded as the very 
essence of popery; though the connection between the two is really very slight. 
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hierarchy. Yet there does not seem to be any necessity for 
a pope; still less for the peculiar system of theology which 
flourished in the middle ages. 

That system was not wrought out by the popes, and was not, 
humanly speaking, the basis of their power. That rested 
upon the medizval Kcclesiastical Law, as that again did upon 
certain forgeries, which the popes did not commit, but of which 
they very unscrupulously availed themselves. 

The medieval theology had quite a different origin ; which 
was, in fact, the same as that of the Common Law of Eng- 
land. Both arose from the wonderful logical subtlety, which 
pervaded the mediwval mind. In the very early ages of the 
Church, very little use was made of logic in the interpretation 
of Scripture. The usages of the Church, perhaps even more 
than Scripture itself, were looked upon as the rule of action 
and of faith. For it was assumed, upon a principle logically 
sound, that the first preachers of the Gospel and their hearers 
understood the Gospel system, better than it could be explained 
by any mere logical process. But in the lapse of time ques- 
tions would arise as to what had been the usage among those 
primitive Christians. These questions could not be deter- 
mined by logic, but, like other questions relating to matters of 
fact, only by evidence. The evidence was either traditional or 
in writing. After the lapse of a few ages, the former disap- 
peared and the latter became the sole resource. The writings 
of the ancient bishops and divines came to be appealed to as 
the only evidence of the sense of the primitive Church. The 
system of theology which prevailed at that time may be called 
the patristic ; for the ancient bishops and divines had come to 
be known by the general name of the Fathers. 

But new questions arose, and the men of the period, with 
whom the logic of Aristotle was the favourite study, and was 
pursued until the love of logic became almost, or quite, a dis- 
ease, applied this new instrument to the settling questions of 
theology. They were very nearly allied to the school which 
is now called rationalistic. But there were very important 
differences. 

The medizval logicians did not, like the modern rational- 
ists, apply their dialectic powers immediately to the interpre- 
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tation of the Sacred Text. Still less did they apply them to 
its correction or mutilation. They were content to take the 
Bible as they had received it, and with it the patristic inter- 
pretation. They assumed the soundness of the patristic theol- 
ogy. Now the Holy Scriptures are full of mysterious doc- 
trines. Upon these the Fathers delighted to comment ina 
figurative and sometimes even in a fanciful style. The pairis- 
tic theology was thus full of mysteries, and its language of 
figures and fancies, which afforded a wide field of discussion. 
Upon this field, the Schoolmen, so the logical divines came to 
be called, entered. 

They treated all the mysteries, the figures, and the fancies 
of the patristic theology as alike the premises from which they 
were'to reason. It so happens that none of them were fitted 
for the purpose. For you cannot reason from a mystery ; 
because you do not understand it. A mystery is a proposition 
the parts of which you are unable to reconcile. Of course 
you do not know how or where they limit each other. You can- 
not, therefore, safely make any portion of the mystery the 
basis of your reasoning. Neither can you so employ the 
whole, because you do not comprehend the whole, and so can- 
not see what may or may not be inferred from it. 

You cannot reason from a figure, because it only represents 
something, which it is not, but only resembles. It does not 
resemble it in all respects, or it would be the same thing and 
incapable of being used for illustration. You cannot make it 
the basis of reasoning, until you have ascertained exactly how 
far it represents the substance; that is, how far itis true. 
When you have ascertained that, it is no longer wanted; you 
can reason from the truth which the figure illustrates far better 
than from the illustration ; provided always that the truth be 
an intelligible one, and not a mystery. If it be a mystery, you 
cannot use it; but still you have gained nothing by substituting 
the figure for the substance. 

It needs no proof that one cannot reason from a fancy ; 
since no man would now dream of founding a doctrine upon a 
fancy. The great error of the Schoolmen was that they could 
not, or did not, distinguish between truths and fancies. As 
great masters as they were of deductive logic, they do not 
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seem to have been great in the distributive part of the science. 

The system which they built up was defective for three rea-. 
sons. It was founded without a due use of distributive logic, 
so that truths, figures, and fancies were all treated alike. It 
was built by and of a deductive logic, too subtle and refined 
for practical use, and such logic was applied where no logic 
was properly applicable. They thus, as has been happily said, 
succeeded in freezing the metaphors of the Fathers into doc- 
trines. Moreover, they froze the mysteries of the Holy Scrip- 
tures into hard, dry, and cold facts. They thus raised a system 
of theology not liable to be overthrown very easily before a 
mere dialectic assailant; but which really wanted a root. 
That system was the medieval theology ; which is at this day 
the theology of the Church of Rome. 

Its defect is the greatest that a system of theology can have. 
It wants asoul. Itis too objective; while the soul of a sys- 
tem of theology lies in that portion of it which is subjective 
and appeals to the heart and conscience of the individual. 
The chief end of the Christian religion is the salvation of 
men; and this not an outward external salvation from the 
consequences of sin, but an internal salvation from sin itself. 
The thing chiefly required is a change of heart. It is true 
that the Almighty Creator might, in the exercise of His 
Omnipotence, work such a change, and so fit a man to be the 
subject of happiness instead of misery, by giving him a new 
and holy nature. But such is not His pleasure, or no Revela- 
tion would have been required beyond that which the experi- 
ence of each changed individual would bring to him of his own 
personal change. 

It is the will of the Ruter of the Universe in this as in 
other matters to work by means. The Incarnation and the 
Atonement are the means by which He commences the process, 
and the next step, as it were, is the Revelation by which He 
communicates these stupendous facts and the gracious purposes 
with which they are connected to mankind. The blessing of 
salvation is thus purchased and offered to the mass. Its appro- 
priation to individuals is the next thing to be done. For this 
purpose the Church and the Sacraments were instituted. They 
are the means devised by Infinite Wisdom, Power, and Good- 
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ness. They are not merely devised by Him, but instituted and 
endowed with power to work effects, which they have no natu- 
ral or inherent power to work. It is by His Power that they 
work, or to speak more accurately, His Power works in them. 

But His Power is infinite and irresistible. If it work at all 
it must work effectually ; such is the logical deduction which 
the Schoolmen drew, and which certain modern divines also 
draw. The Schoolmen held that the Church and the Sacra- 
ments, being the divinely instituted means of saving man, must 
save all men to whom they are applied. This is the doctrine 
of the opus operatum, that if the work be done, it must produce 
its effect. And looking only at the premises which have been 
used, it is impossible to resist the conclusion. The modern 
Calvinist reasons that Gop can, by His mere Will, change the 
hearts of men and mould them at His pleasure. He does not 
need the Church and the Sacraments, and therefore He does 
not use them. They are mere external things, having no natu- 
ral or inherent virtue, and can be no aid to Him. This rea- 
soning is also unanswerable. The two arguments are equally 
strong ; yet the two views are equally unsound. Moreover, 
they both proceed from the same premises, which premises are 
undoubted ; yet both cannot be true, because they are inconsist- 
ent with each other. There must be some element which both 
classes of reasoners have neglected. 

There are not afew persons to be found, who will accept 
the last proposition, and will say that the modern reasoners 
who have been mentioned have erred by leaving out of their 
argument the principle of man’s free will. They will tell you 
that it is not the Will of the Almighty Farner to change the 
heart of any man, who does not concur in the change. He 
stands at the door and knocks, but it is only when a man opens 
the door that He will come in and will sup with him who has 
opened, and he with Him. [See Revelation iii. 20.] It is true 
that he who openeth the door must rise in order to do so, and 
that he can have no power to rise except it be given him from 
above. ‘But it will not be given him, unless he will accept it 
when it is offered, and use it when itis given. This is pre- 
cisely the element which is wanting in the reasoning of both 
the two classes of logicians to which reference has been made. 
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It was the introduction of this element which constituted the 
Reformation. The medieval, or Romish, Theology terminated 
in the opus operatum. The outward work was to change the in- 
ward heart of the man,without any agency of his own, or without 
any other agency of his than mechanically submitting himself to 
the outward work. The Reformation returned to the Scriptu- 
ral and patristic doctrine that Justification was by Faith, that 
the work was not worked in the mere passive recipient, but 
only in him who arose and opened the door, consenting to be a 
coworker with Gop, and to work out his own salvation with 
fear and trembling, because it is Gop Who worketh in him 
both to will and todo. This seems to be the true notion of 
Justification by Faith, that every man is in his own case to be a 
coworker with Gop by accepting and using the aid which He 
graciously gives, and without which no man can do any thing, 
so that all the merit of the works done belongs to Gop. Yet 
the work of individual reformation must be done by the man 
himself, using the powers which are given tofhim by Gop, and 
thus giving a voluntary consent to his own salvation. 

This view no doubt involves a mystery, as what does not 
which relates to Gop, to His relations to man, or to His modes 
of working. This doctrine destroys the theory of the opus 
operatum, because it requires the working of an inward faith 
to be joined to the outward work before any thing can be 
effectually wrought by the latter. But it does not destroy the 
doctrine of sacramental efficacy. It is no more inconsistent 
with the idea that Gop has instituted means by which He con- 
veys His grace to individuals, than it is with the doctrine that 
He could, if He so willed, change the hearts of men by a mere 
act of His Power. In fact there is no inconsistency between 
the doctrines of sacramental grace, or efficacy, and the neces- 
sity of communion with the Church, and that of Justification 
by Faith ; but there is rather an analogy between them. Both 
imply that it is the good pleasure of Gop not, so to speak, to 
put forth all His strength, but rather to work subject to cer- 
tain self-imposed conditions. In the one case the condition is 
the willing concurrence of the man who is to be the subject of 
the Grace. In the other it is the expression of that willing 
concurrence by an outward receiving of something which Gop 
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has instituted as the means of conveying His Grace. Some 
persons are ready to say, that the first doctrine is true, because 
it is worthy of Gop ; but that the other is false, because it is 
unworthy of Him. But how do they know that one is worthy 
and the other unworthy of Him? He must know His own 
nature better than they can; and, in fact, the only question is : 
What has He said on the subject? 

There are thus three schemes of theology: that which 
teaches the doctrine of the opus operatum ; that which teaches 
the doctrine of a sacramental Grace, which is only available 
when received in faith; and that which teaches that men are 
saved without using the Church or the Sacraments as channels 
of Grace, by a simple Faith, which receives the Justification 
which Gop gives according to His good pleasure. These may 
respectively be considered as the Romish, the Saxon, and the 
Swiss systems of theology. The first was the work of the 
Schoolmen ; the others arose at the Reformation. 

The two latter systems were the product of the Reformation, 
or rather they were the Reformation itself. They both differed 
from the medizval system in the point of Justification by Faith. 
That is, in requiring the willing reception, by the individual 
man, of the aids which Gop vouchsafed to offer to him, and the 
active employment of them when they have been received. 
This is inconsistent with the notion of the opus operatum; which 
is the very essence of doctrinal popery, although it is hard to 
see how it is theoretically connected with the notion of a pope. 

In practice, however, the popes were the great maintainers 
of the doctrine of the opus operatum, and hence arose a practi- 
cal connection between the two things. The papal power had 
been built up as the means of protecting the clergy against the 
civil rulers ; and it had to use the clergy as its agents and assist- 
ants in affording that protection. The result was, an intimate 
connection between the popes and the clergy throughout West- 
ern Christendom, which led to a mutual forbearance. The 
clergy submitted to be governed and plundered by the popes ; 
who on their part showed a disposition to connive at the 
immoralities of the clergy. This became so great as to give 
rise to a cry for moral reform, which extended far more widely 
than that for doctrinal reform. It is probable, that the notion 
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of the opus operatum was not without its influence in producing 
or fostering this clerical immorality. Itis certain that it had 
a direct, and a very intimate connection with the means which 
were resorted to for raising money for the support of the 
papacy. The Reformation everywhere began with an outcry 
for moral reform in the Church and against the abuses of the 
papal power. 

The last brought to the aid of the Reformers the civil rulers. 
These had long been engaged in struggles with the popes for 
political and ecclesiastical power. So long as the popes were 
the champions of pure morals, and sought political and ecclesi- 
astical power as the means of promoting that cause, although 
some of the measures by which they sought to promote it were 
more than doubtful, they met with much sympathy and success. 
Probably, however, not with more than they very fully 
deserved. But so soon as the mind of Christendom perceived 
that they were sacrificing the cause of pure morals to that of 
their own power, all sympathy very justly departed. 

The civil powers were not slow to avail themselves of the 
change of feeling. They were everywhere favourable to the 
Reformation ; so Jong as the Reformers confined themselves to 
warring against clerical immoralities and the abuses of papal 
power. But it is remarkable that they generally turned 
against them, so soon as there was any attack upon the estab- 
lished system of Theology. When, however, the rulers discovered 
that if they were to succeed in reducing the power of the 
papacy they must have the aid of men who acted upon princi- 
ples higher than those of mere worldly policy or interest, some 
of them took the Reformers into an alliance. These univer- 
sally succeeded in freeing themselves from the papal domina- 
tion. 

Hence arose the notion, of which it is so difficult to disabuse 
the minds of our English cousins, and, in fact, of Europeans 
generally, that the civil authority is the natural counterpoise 
to, and protection from the papal power. While the popes 
and the kings acted in union against the Reformers, the Theo- 
logical truths which they taught seemed in danger of being 
trampled out,as, in fact, they were in more countries than one. 
But when the princes found it convenient to sever themselves 
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from the pope, the Reformers were able to disseminate their 
views under their protection. Thus what may be called the 
political and the theological Reformations went on together in 
close alliance, and each derived a support which, humanly speak- 
ing, was valuable from the other. By their joint efforts the 
papal power was, in many places, put down; and wherever 
that occurred, the medizval theology shared its fate, or was at 
least reduced to a small number of adherents. 

All this was not done without a violent contest ; in which not 
only the powers of the human mind, but the passions of the 
human heart were excited to the utmost activity. The same 
result followed, as has always been found to follow in similar 
cases. There was on all the points in dispute a tendency to go 
too far. As to the political power of the popes, taking the 
phrase in its strictest sense, it was not easy to go too far 
in its denial; since it has no foundation in right or truth. 
But it was intimately connected with his ecclesiastical power, 
for which, and by means of which, it had been built up. By 
ecclesiastical power, in this connection, is to be understood 
the power of the pope over the Church, and that rather as 
connected with external things than with doctrine. 

The temporalities of the Church were the gift of the laity, 
and to some extent of the princes. The descendants of those 
by whom they were given found it convenient to forget that 
they were relieved by these gifts, so far as it was possible that 
they could be relieved, from the necessity of supporting the 
expenses of the Church by their contributions. Contributions, 
of which it ought never to be forgotten, that they are obliga- 
tory before Gop, although they are voluntary in the sight of 
man. They claimed, and within certain limits the Church 
allowed, the nomination of the individuals who were to enjoy 
_ the bounty of their ancestors. Agreecably to this precedent the 
princes, who claimed to be the founders, that is, endowers of 
all bishoprics within their respective dominions, asserted a 
right to nominate all Bishops. This the popes opposed, and 
on their side set up claims equally unfounded and more extray- 
agant. Between these conflicting claims there arose an inter- 
necine war, which was waged for centuries with very varying 
success. In the course of this struggle the notion of the pope’s 
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political power was developed. It had come to be seen, that 
there was and must be an ecclesiastical power distinct from the 
civil. The popes claimed and exercised this power, and 
endeavored to raise it above the civil power. The latter, not 
unnaturally, strove to exalt itself above the ecclesiastical 
power. 

The idea of two independent powers, existing in the same terri- 
tory, and acting upon the same persons, but each moving in its 
respective sphere, without intruding into that of the other, is 
not a very obvious one. To this day it is hardly apprehended 
out of the United States. Here it has been developed by 
circumstances, and is exhibited in two cases. One in the 
two great divisions of our political government; the United 
States and the States respectively. The other in the relations 
of Church and State. But the thing was not at all understood 
in the middle ages. The prevailing idea was feudalism, which 
recognized a federation, but one in which the federated powers 
were independent of each other, while all looked up to a com- 
mon superior. Nowhere was there a double authority over 
the same territory ; except where there existed between the two 
authorities the relation of superior and inferior, and that rela- 
tion, too, extending over the same ground with the authority 
of the superior and inferior themselves. There was no con- 
ception of a sovereignty divided, so to speak, by a perpendicu- 
lar line. These ideas were repeated in the organization of the 
Church, where each ecclesiastic looked up to his superiors, and 
to but one superior in each grade. 

Thus there everywhere existed two federations, the feudal 
and ecclesiastical, organized in a manner strikingly similar, and 
each looking up to a single head, while neither accepted the 
idea of a divided sovereignty. The questions, which must have 
arisen logically, as things were then understood, and which the 
ambition of rulers was sure to develop practically, were: 
Which of the two powers, the ecclesiastical and feudal, was 
the superior? Which of the two heads was the supreme head, 
to which the other was to look up as his superior? As the 
feudal power was merged in the civil authority, these questions 
became merged in another, that is: Whether is the Church or 
the State the superior? The popes claimed and exercised the 
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authority of the Church, which was thus identified with them, 
and as they were everywhere extra-national, it came to be con- 
sidered as an extra-national power. No doubt the cause of 
the Reformation derived great strength from this fact ; which 
arrayed all the patriotism of Europe on its side. Wherever it 
prevailed the ecclesiastical power of the temporal sovereign, 
or of the State, was established on the ruins of that of the 
popes. 

It followed that, on that side, the Reformation went too far. 
The authority, not merely of the pope, but of the Church, was 
overthrown, and an extra-ecclesiastical power substituted for 
an extra-national one.* The new power does notseem in itself 
better than the old. It is only more tolerable because it 
accepts a purer doctrine. Yet its doctrines are nowhere 
unobjectionable ; for-it is very clear that the doctrines of the 
Church of England, and those of the English government, are 
by no means identical. The English government and the gov- 
ernments of all Protestant countries have been the victors in a 
long contest with the popes, and are now enjoying the fruits of 
their victory. Of those fruits they are naturally disposed to 
make the most. They arealso inclined to guard them with care, 
and to watch the vanquished foe; who, as they well know, has 
still his eye upon the things of which he has been despoiled. 
The governments are, then, as they have always been, politi- 
cally anti-papal, and in fact anti-ecclesiastical. Every move- 
ment which tends towards the independence of the Church is 
looked at with suspicion. Moreover, there is a constant ten- 
dency in the civil authorities to ally themselves with those the- 
ological schools which are farthest removed from all theologis 
cal sympathy with Rome. For they expect to find in the 
members of those schools the most zealous, if not the most 
faithful, allies. 

This is one cause, it is not the only cause, why there is a 
propensity to carry what are called the principles of the 
Reformation to an extent which truth will not warrant. In 
the heat and commotion of the Reformation itself, when men’s 


* The civil power is extra ecclesiastical, not because those who wield it are 
not members of the Church, but, because it is without the Constitution of the 
Church, and is not held by its possessors as members of the Church. 
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minds were excited, and their hearts inflamed with a zeal not 
always exempt from human infirmity, very strong assertions 
were made. These being taken to be true, and assumed as the 
basis of reasoning, not a few errors have been the consequence. 

The principle of the Reformation, in a doctrinal view, was 
the doctrine of Justification by Faith, as opposed to the notion 
of the opus operatum. But it is equally opposed to the notion 
of a change in the spiritual condition of a man wrought with- 
out his own concurrence. The doctrine of Justification by 
Faith has, and can have, no other basis than the free will of 
man. The true idea of Justification by Faith is that of man’s 
coéperation, through Faith and with supernatural aid, in work- 
ing out his own salvation. The idea of codperating with the 
ALMIGHTY will exclude equally the ideas of independent human 
action and of irresistible Divine Grace. Justifying Faith is the 
giftof Gop; but it is only available for those persons, who 
willingly accept the precious blessing. 

This doctrine is not reconcilable to the notion that Gop 
works out the salvation of man without his active concurrence, 
whether that notion be or be not connected with the Church 
and the Sacraments. If the notion of this exercise of the 
Divine Omnipotence be connected with the Church and the 
Sacraments, it is the notion of the opus operatum. If it be not 
it is Calvinism, which is just as much a notion of an opus opera- 
tum as the other ; only the work is worked altogether in secret 
and without the use of external means. But the doctrine of 
Justification by Faith is equally reconcilable to the idea of the 
exercise of the Divine power, subject to a self-imposed restric- 
tion, whether that exercise be with or without the use of 
external means. 

What is called the Sacramental system, as held in our 
Church, is the union of the doctrine of Justification by Faith, 
with that of the communication of Divine Grace through the 
means of the Church and the Sacraments. There seems very 
little room for doubting that this is the doctrine of the Church. 
It stands opposed to both the notions of the opus operatum ; as 
well to that of Geneva as to that of Rome. It also stands 
opposed to two other notions. One of these is that view of 
Justification by Faith, in which it is practically regarded as 
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a merely human faith excited by merely human means. The 
other notion is one which, rejecting altogether the ideas of 
Justification by Faith and of Divine aid, looks to justification 
by works as the means of salvation. According to this last 
view it is competent for a man so to live as to earn his own 
salvation. Of course he has no need of a Saviour. 

The idea of the Sacramental system is thus opposed, not 
only to doctrinal Romanism, but to the two great divisions of 
that popular religion which loves to call itself Protestantism. 
One of these divisions calls itself Evangelical. Its members 
vary their position; sometimes we find them on the ground 
of the Genevan opus operatum, and at other times they reject 
that system and adopt that of pure Justication by Faith with- 
out regard to the notion of predestination. Perhaps they 
would be satisfied to be described as holding the idea of a 
supernatural faith separated from the ideas of predestination 
and irresistible Grace. They thus differ from those of the 
Sacramental school only in denying the efficacy of the Sacra- 
ments and the Church. It is probable that those Evangelicals 
who are without the pale of the Church may be best described 
in the first mode. Those who are within that pale, in the sec- 
ond. In fact, a very large proportion of those Churchmen who 
call themselves Evangelical, differ from the members of the 
Sacramental school only in the degree of clearness with which 
they hold the Sacramental doctrine, and in the phraseology in 
which they are willing to clothe their ideas upon the subject. 

The other school, of which mention has been made, is that 
which rejects altogether the notion of Justification by Faith, 
and looks to the works of the individual as the procuring 
cause of his salvation. 

All these various schools, even those who approach nearest 
_ to the Sacramental doctrine, are united in confounding that 
doctrine with the Romish form of the notion of the opus opera- 
tum. It is not uncommon to find, among the extreme members 
of the Evangelical school, persons who add to that charge 
another. This is, in substance, that those who hold and teach 
the Sacramental doctrine belong to the school which looks to 
works as the means of justification. This is easily understood. 
‘When men have come to deny that there is a Divine Grace 
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annexed to the Sacraments, they have no ground upon which 
they can rest the observance of them, except that they are com- 
manded duties, that is, works. They thus come to imagine. 
that those who attach importance to the Sacraments as means 
of salvation, do so on the ground of merit in the obedience 
involved in receiving them ; that is, in the notion of justifica- 
tion by works. When the explanation is given, that Sacra- 
ments conduce to salvation not as acts done by the recipient, 
but as Divinely instituted channels of Grace, they fall back on 
the notion of the Romish opus operatum. 

It is above all things desirable, that the position of those 
who hold the Church doctrine of the Church and the Sacra- 
ments, should not be misunderstood. At the present time there 
is a manifest tendency in all the schools of the American 
Church, to treat each other with more forbearance than for- 
merly. There is a very decided diminution of party spirit. 
This then is the time to state the true doctrine of those who, 
among us, hold what are not unaptly called sacramental views, 
in the hope that they may be better understood. 

What is called the Sacramental doctrine, then, is the combi- 
nation of the doctrine of Justification by Faith with that of 
the Divine Grace in the Sacraments. A Divine Grace which 
is not irresistible, but which depends, such is the Divine Will, 
upon the Faith of the recipient for its efficacy. Evangelical- 
ism is sometimes described as the negation of this last idea. 
Sacramentalism is sometimes described as the negation of Jus- 
tification by Faith. Both descriptions are erroneous, although 
both may be true of some extreme members of the schools to 
which they are applied. Let those to whom they are not appli- 
cable learn to understand one another, and make allowances 
for differences of phraseology, and for differences about minute 
points of doctrine, of which neither side can speak definitely 
or accurately. They will find themselves much nearer to an 
agreement than they suppose. The Sacramentalist, in nineteen 
cases out of twenty, holds the doctrine of Justification by 
Faith. The Evangelical does not intend to deny the Grace of 
the Sacraments. Neither can define the mode in which ‘that 
Grace is connected with the material symbols; and therefore 
neither ought to make the attempt. These principles seem to 
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present a ground upon which the present pacific tendencies in 
the Church may be maintained, and even brought toa settled 
agreement ; not a compromise, but an understanding in the best 
sense of that word. H. D. E. 


HISTORICAL SKETCHES OF THE CHURCH OF 
SCOTLAND SINCE THE REFORMATION. 


No. 5.—THE REIGN OF MARY; PRACTICAL WORKING OF KNOX’S 
SCHEME ; THE TULCHAN EPISCOPATE. 
. «+ + Quis talia fando... 
re eal 

Mary Sruart, Queen of Scotland and dowager of France 
(for her husband, Francis, had died in December previous), 
landed at Leith on the 20th August, 1561. “She returned,” 
says Miss Strickland, “in the first flower of her youth and 
beauty, a widow in her nineteenth year, after passing through 
the ordeal of the most licentious and seductive court in Europe 
with unsullied fame.” Her reception was unpromising. The 
day was lowering, wet, and gloomy ; that charming national 
feature, a Scotch mist, veiled the landscape and drenched the 
spectators ; and to the queen’s dismay and disgust a few sorry 
hackneys had been prepared by her council, on which she and 
her suite might make their triumphal entry into the capital. 
Elizabeth had not only discourteously refused her permission 
to pass through England, but had treacherously stationed a 
fleet to intercept her passage. The fog enabled her to elude 
their vigilance, and only one vessel was captured and carried 
into the Thames; but, unfortunately, it was that which con- 
tained her horses. 

She had made it a condition of her return, that she should 
enjoy the free exercise of her religion in private. But on the 
morning of Sunday, the 24th August, the minds of the Knox- 
ians were greviously exercised by seeing preparations made in 
the royal chapel for the celebration of mass; and Lord Lind- 
say, with other ruffians, made a tumultuous attack, maltreated 
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the queen’s almoner, and tried to enter the chapel. They were 
driven back, however, and the riot quelled. . 

A council was thereupon held, and the queen declared “ that 
no change or alteration should be made in the present state of 
religion ; only she would use her own service, apart with her 
family, and have a mass in private.” This was assented to by 
her counsellors; but Knox and other ministers of the same 
stamp made a tremendous outcry in their pulpit harangues, 
and “did publicly condemn that toleration as unlawful.” 
(Spottiswood, p. 179.) Mary admitted Knox to a private con- 
ference, hoping by gentleness and courtesy to check his turbu- 
lence and disarm his opposition. But she little knew the man 
with whom she had to deal, and soon found that neither her 
sex nor station were any protection against his insolence. He 
had proclaimed in his “Monstrous regiment [or Rule] of 
women :” 

“A woman promoted to sit in the seat of Gop, i. e., to 
teach, to judge, or to reign above the man, is a monster in 
nature, contumely to Gop, and a thing most repugnant to His 
will and ordinance.” Speaking of Mary of England, he com- 
pares her to Jezebel and Athaliah, and says, “they ought to 
remove from honour and authority that monster in nature. 

Her empire and reign is a wall without foundation. J 
mean the same of the authority of all women.” It thus appears 
that it was her sex and not her cruelty that, in his opinion, 
unfitted her to govern; and we may not wonder that, accord- 
ing to his own account of this conference, he availed himself 
of the opportunity to grossly insult a lady, and that lady his 
sovereion. After a long harangue in defence of his treatise he 
concluded : “If the realm finds no inconvenience from the 
regiment of a woman, that which they approve I shall not 
farther disallow than within my own breast, but shall be as well 
content to live under your Grace as Paul was to live under Nero.” 
We take this account, however, with some suspicion, as it was 
written after the deposition of Mary ; and find it not unchar- 
itable to excuse his manners at the expense of his veracity, and 
to avow our belief that in fact he never addressed to her this 
brutal taunt. 


Scarcely was she settled in her kingdom than Elizabeth, 
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oblivious of her own treachery, demanded the formal ratifica- 
tion of the articles of Leith, but this Mary steadily refused, 
unless she were declared the true and lawful next heir to the 
throne of England. The difficulty was at length compromised, 
but Elizabeth, jealous of the beauty, the reputation, and the 
position of the Queen of Scots, ill-disguised her hostility, and 
rested not till she had steeped her hands in the blood of her 
rival, in defiance of all law, both human and divine. 

But for the present Mary won golden opinions. By her 
grace and condescension she gained the hearts of a large 
majority of the nation; and by her wise measures promoted 
its peace and prosperity. A dangerous insurrection of the 
Earl of Huntley, in September, 1562, was promptly quelled by 
her firmness and vigour; and had she been supported with 
honour and fidelity by the nobles in whom she trusted, and who 
by the laws of the realm were her official counsellors, she 
might now have been celebrated as one of the ablest and most 
fortunate, as well as the fairest of British sovereigns. But 
their intestine feuds, their love of English gold and ecclesiasti- 
cal plunder, the truckling to the fanaticism of Knox on the 
part of “the Lords of the Congregation,” and the fiery zeal of 
the Papist nobility, frustrated her wisest plans and best con- 
sidered measures. And last but not least there was Knox with 
his colleagues continually beating the “drum ecclesiastic,” and 
sounding the tocsin of sedition and tumult. To his jaundiced 
eye and gloomy spirit the amusements of the Court appeared 
sinful and soul-destroying. The preaching of the Gospel was, 
in his view, the utterance of coarse invective and licentious 
railing against whatever his taste condemned or his judgment 
disapproved ; but then his scurrilous language is apologized 
for by his biographer and admirer, McCrie, under the con- 
- venient plea of “liberty of speech”! But we must in candour 
admit that he did not confine his rebukes to the queen and 
nobles. He was a pope in miniature. On him devolved the 
charge of all the Dioceses and superintendents. John Win- 
ram, Erskine of Dun, and every body else of note in the Kirk, 
were visited in turn, admonished and censured by their self- 
constituted superior. Talk of episcopal tyranny, indeed! 
Where they used small cords he used scorpions. 
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In an assembly, at the close of 1562, is was questioned 
whether that body could meet and enact ecclesiastical laws to 
abridge the civil rights of the subject without the queen’s 
license ; and decided in the negative, as the zeal of “ the earnest 
professors ” among the nobility had somewhat slackened. Knox 
was much discomposed ; and the more so, that the Council about 
the same time enacted, that of the revenues from the Church 
estates two-thirds should be paid to the papal incumbents, and 
one-third to the queen and Protestant ministers. The reason 
alleged was that the royal revenues were much impaired ; but 
very little benefit accrued to her from this source, and it 
brought on her the ill-will of the Knoxians. He affirmed from 
the pulpit that “the Spirit of Gop was not the author of that 
order, by which two parts of the Church rents were given to 
the devil, and the other third part was to, be divided between 
Gop and the devil.” (Stephen’s, I. 161.) 

In May, 1563, Mary opened the Parliament with great splen- 
dour ; and though she refused to ratify the treaty of Leith 
expressly, she consented to the passage of “an act of Obliv- 
ion,” and the forfeitures of many notorious pensioners of Eng- 
land were remitted. Amid the general joy, however, was 
heard the shrill cry of the sinistra predicens cornix. The 
report of the queen’s approaching marriage to some one of 
her numerous foreign suitors called forth this eloquent tirade : 
“Dukes, brethren to emperors and kings, strive all for the best 
game; but this, my lords, will I say, note the day and bear 
witness, after whensoever the nobility of Scotland, professing 
the Lorp Jesus, consents that an infidel—and all papists are 
infidels—shall be head to your sovereign, ye do so far as in ye 
lieth to banish Jesus Curist from thisrealm. Ye bring Gop’s 
vengeance upon the country, a plague upon yourselves, and 
perchance ye shall do small comfort to your sovereign.” If 
this prophecy was fulfilled (and Knox did his best to fulfil it), 
we do not think his admirers should claim inspiration for him, 
as McCrie seems inclined to do ; for the unhappy Darnley was 
not then thought of. The preacher was heard with disgust by 
both Papists and Protestants, and as usual he was summoned 
before the queen: whom he so reviled, according to his own 
account, as to make her “howl” and shed tears “in greater 
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abundance than the matter required.” But the account was 
written some four years after the event, when she was in 
prison and could not speak for herself with authority. 

Towards the close of this year the queen’s chapel was again 
mobbed, and two of the rioters were arrested. Knox wrote 
letters to his adherents in various parts of Scotland to be 
present at the trial. Randolph, the English ambassador, says, 
“ that he intended by a mutinous assembly, made by his letter 
before, to have rescued two of their brethren, Cranstoun and 
Armstrong, from course of law, for using an outrage on a 
priest saying mass to the queen’s household, in Holyrood 
House.” Krox was summoned before the Council, but secure 
of the protection of his friends therein, he displayed great 
audacity and was acquitted. His narrative, penned years 
afterwards, as to the bearing and vivacity of the queen, is 
wholly inconsistent with contemporaneous evidence, which 
describes her as exhausted with a long and dangerous sick- 
ness, and hardly able to sit up. This is one of the many facts 
which demonstrate his history to be a partisan document, got 
up to subserve the purposes of her unscrupulous foes—an end 
which it effectually answered. 

At the assembly in June, 1564, a warm debate arose upon 
the propriety of Knox’s calling the Queen “a slave of Satan,” 
and affirming that “God’s vengeance hung over the realm on 
account of her impiety in continuing to practice the rites of 
her religion.” The sensible and loyal part of the body declared 
that “such language could not profit.” Knox alleged that he 
only prayed, “purge the Queen’s heart from the venom of 
idolatry, and deliver her from the bondage of Satan, in which 
she hath been brought up and yet remains,” &c.; and that he 
found authority for it in the petition, “Thy will be done!” He 
’ also complained that she never attended the public preachings. 
We think she showed her wisdom, judging from specimens on 
record, one of which we shall give presently. We are not 
from this to infer that Mary utterly refused to hear Knox. 
She had previously to this, after remonstrating with him on 
one of his coarse invectives, graciously added, “ But if ye hear 
anything of myself that mislikes you, come to myself and tell 
me, and I shall hear you.” What a golden opportunity was 
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here offered to win the heart of Mary by Christian gentleness, 
and the attractive development of Gospel truth. But the ill- 
mannered creature roughly answered, If she would appoint 
a day and hour to hear him explain the doctrine taught publicly 
in the churches, he would gladly wait upon her. “But to wait 
upon your chalmer door or elsewhere, and then have no farther 
liberty but to whisper my mind in your Grace’s ear, or tell 
you what others think of you, neither will my conscience nor 
the vocation whereto God hath called me suffer it.” It is not 
wonderful that, after such intolerable commen, she was willing 
to let him alone. 

With all these drawbacks, Mary had reigned thus far with 
much of prosperity and honour, but a sad change was now to 
ensue. In the latter part of 1564 the forfeiture of the Earl of 
Lennox was rescinded, and he was allowed to return to Scot- 
land. His son, Lord Henry Darnley, soon after followed, and 
reasons of State, as well as personal attractions, pointed him 
out to Mary asa suitable husband. He was the grandson of 
the Lady Margaret Douglas, daughter of Henry VII., of 
England, and widow of JamesIV., of Scotland, (and thus, also, 
the grandmother of Mary,) and the only rival she had to the 
succession of the English crown, should Elizabeth die before 
her without issue. He was tall, graceful, accomplished, and in 
outward appearance worthy to be her consort. But this fair 
exterior covered a soul weak and unmanly; a prey to the 
lowest vices and basest passions of human nature. Furious 
was the rage of Knox and his colleagues when the intended 
marriage was made known; furious the rage of their confed- 
erates among the nobility. Plots were laid and even arms 
taken to prevent the accomplishment of the Queen’s purpose, 
but they were all frustrated by her vigilance and promp- 
titude. She was married privately, in April, and publicly 
with great pomp and splendour, in July, 1565. Great 
was the indignation of Elizabeth, who would neither marry 
herself nor allow any one else to do so with her good 
will. But the only victim she could reach at present was 
the venerable Countess of Lennox, mother of Darnley, and she 
was committed to the tower! The bridegroom was proclaimed, 
the next day, King of Scotland ; which, however gratifying as 
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a proof of Mary’s affection, was injudicious, not only as a ques- 
tionable exercise of regal prerogative, but also as offensive to 
many loyal and well-disposed of the nobles and people, and 
as calculated to develop his pride and vanity to her great injury. 
Soon after the marriage, the new made King went to the High 
Kirk of Edinburgh, to hear Knox preach. So good an oppor- 
tunity for insult and railing was not to be overlooked, and 
accordingly Knox uttered a furious tirade against both Mary 
and Darnley, saying, “ that wicked princes, for the sins of the 
people, are sent as tyrants and scourges to plague them,” and 
that Gop set in that room, for the offences and sins of the 
people, boys and women;” and some other words, which 
appeared bitter in the King’s ears; as that “‘ Gop justly pun- 
ished Ahab and his posterity, because he would not take order 
with that harlot Jezebel.”—[Knox’s History.] He was again 
summoned before the Council, and appeared, as usual, breathing 
defiance, and supported by some of the leading men of Edin- 
burgh, and a huge mass of “the rascal multitude.” But the 
new King had gathered a strong body of the feudal militia, and 
Knox, much to his indignation and astonishment, was ordered 
to “keep silence for fifteen or twenty days,” as he says, but 
according to Spottiswood, “ for some months.” 

Another happy riddance was effected at the same time. 
Murray, Glencairn, Kirkaldy, and others of the “ associate 
Lords,” took up arms, but were soon compelled to lay them 
down again. The intrepid Queen, with Henry, Morton, and a 
hastily raised levy of gallant troops, chased them from one 
position to another in the South of Scotland, despite of storm 
and wind, bad roads, and plunging morasses, till she fairly 
drove them beyond the border. There they remained, waiting 
for the time to renew their attempts, encouraged by the English 
Queen, and secretly abetted by the traitors who remained 
behind. ' 

The General Assemblies, which met in this year, present some 
features worthy of remark. “From the complaints of ministers 
against their superintendents, and theirs against the ministers, 
there appears to have been the utmost confusion in every parish 
in the realm. The ministers removed from onekirk to another, 
as it suited their own private convenience or caprice, without 
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any authority, and took possession without induction or presenta- 
tion, leaving the deserted parish entirely without a minister. 
Of others it was complained that the communion had not been 
administered in their parishes for six years! that is, since the 
violent silencing of the papal clergy, who, with all their faults, 
never neglected the administration of the sacraments. But, in 
fact, prayer and praise, and the sacraments, had been supplanted 
by the rage for preaching, which had been introduced by those 
men who ran unsent; for it is notorious, that all those who 
were added to the Knoxian ministry since the original few who 
were priests, were altogether laymen. But the preachers were 
so scarce, that vast numbers of the parishes were not supplied, 
even with such lay preachers as they could appoint.—[Stephen’s 
Hist. Ch. of Scotland, vol. i, p. 173.] With all this the 
assembly had the modesty to petition the Queen that the mass 
should be suppressed throughout the realm, even in the Queen’s 
own family—that offenders should be punished, and all persons, 
the Queen included, profess the true religion, and be bound to 
resort to the public prayers and preachings. Complaints, too, 
were made of the inadequacy of the support of the ministers, 
and a plan proposed for the appointment to such benefices as 
had become vacant since March, 1558. It was also desired 
that sundry gross crimes and immoralities might be severely 
punished, and judges appointed for that purpose in every 
province, by act of Parliament. 

The Queen replied, that she saw no impiety in the mass, and 
trusted they would not force her to act against her conscience ; 
and that she, on her part, had not forced and did not intend to 
force the consciences of any one, but to permit every one to 
serve Gop in such manner as they are persuaded to be the best 5 
that she did not think it just to defraud herself of the patronage 
of the benefices in the present state of her finances; and that 
the other matters mentioned must be referred to Parliament 
for their decision. She was willing, however, that after her 
own necessities were supplied, the support of the ministers 
should be considered, and a reasonable provision made for 
them. This reply was by no means agreeable to the Assembly 
which met in December of this year. They renewed the com- 
vlaints about the non-payment of the thirds; but Mary said the 
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fault lay with Pitarro, the Comptroller, who was one of their 
“ own persuasion.” They also offered to prove the mass “to 
be a mass of impiety from beginning to end,” which polite offer 
she declined. Knox was highly indignant at the plea of con- 
science ; as, in his opinion, his own was an infallible guide for 
the whole nation. 

We now come to the murder of David Rizzio, private 
secretary to the Queen, and a man of incorruptible fidelity. It 
was essential, for the ultimate designs of the conspirators, that 
he should be removed, and a bond was entered into for that 
purpose by Morton, Lindsay, Ruthven, and others. By working 
on Henry’s jealousy and vanity, he was induced to join in the 
plot, ‘and the murder was committed in the presence of the 
Queen, with the utmost ferocity and brutality. The intention 
was to have imprisoned, and perhaps deposed, Mary, and then 
to settle Darnley; but the plan was frustrated by the dexterity 
of the Queen, and the facility of disposition of her wretched 
husband. He repented of the crime, and assisted her to escape 
to Dunbar. Her liege-men rallied around her, to the number 
of thousands, and her triumphant return to Edinburgh com- 
pelled the associated murderers to take refuge a second time 
in England. Knox, so bold and insolent when backed by secret 
traitors, thought it advisable to provide for his safety, and he 
skulked in Ayrshire till the imprisonment of Mary made it 
safe for him to return. This advocate of murder laments, in 
his History, that the conspirators, for this “ just act, and most 
worthy of all praise,” were “ unworthily left of their brethren,” 
and suffered the “ bitterness of banishment and exile.” 

Three months after this murder, Mary gave birth, on the 
19th of June, in the castle of Edinburgh, to an infant son, after- 
wards James VI., of Scotland, and I., of England. Elizabeth 
was thrown into a sulky fit on the receipt of the intelligence, 
and was the more embittered against her more favoured rival. 
Murray was restored to his sister’s favour and confidence, but 
only abused them to plot anew against her. In the ensuing 
Winter, the murderers of Rizzio obtained an act of restoration, 
and essayed a more daring crime. This was the murder of 
Darnley, committed on the night of the 9th February, 1567, 
by the immediate instrumentality of the Earls of Bothwell 
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and Morton, Sir James Balfour and his brother, Maitland of 
Lethington, and Archibaid Douglas, while Murray, Lindsay, 
Ruthven, and others, were privy to the plot. The conspirators 
had first proposed a divorce to the Queen, but finding she 
would not listen to them, they had recourse to this assassina- 
tion. But their infamous schemes reached much farther. 
Bothwell was incited to seize the person of Mary, and compel 
her marriage with him, while they pledged themselves to 
support him in his pretensions. But no sooner had he carried 
the plan into execution, than they turned round, pretended the 
utmost horror at the wickedness of the Queen and her para- 
mour, as they styled him, and rosein open rebellion. Bothwell 
collected his adherents, and the opposing forces met at Car- 
berry Hill, but confusion and uncertainty prevailed amid the 
royalists. Her most faithful nobles were far away. The few 
men of note, who were present, were deeply attached to their 
liege mistress, but detested the traitor and miscreant Bothwell. 
He offered to prove his innocence in open combat, hoping that 
Morton would be his opponent; but Lord Lindsay, of the 
Byres, a powerful warrior, was selected as the champion, and 
Bothwell dared not meet him. The upshot was, that he fled 
without risking a battle, and Mary put herself in the power of 
the insurgent lords, on their promise to respect her as their 
lawful sovereign. But these were empty words. She was 
dragged as a prisoner to Edinburgh, and made to enter it with 
every circumstance of ignominy, on the 15th of June. As her 
enemies feared a rescue, she was hastily despatched to Loch- 
leven castle, and the Earl of Murray declared Regent. Subse- 
quently deeds of resignation were extorted from her by the 
mailed grasp of Lord Lindsay, who left his sign manual upon 
her arm, and her infant of a year old, was proclaimed her suc- 
cessor. Her romantic escape from her prison, a year after- 
wards, gave-an electric shock to her faithful subjects, but the 
gleam of hope proved too transient. With rash gallantry the 
Hamiltons, Setons, and other loyal spirits, fought the battle of 
Langside, and were completely defeated ; when the delay of a 
few days would have brought the Gordons and an overwhelming 
host from the Highlands to her aid. In an evil hour, despairing 
of safety in her own realm, she had recourse to the pledged hos- 
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pitality of Elizabeth, and found, when too late, that “the 
mercies of the wicked are cruel.” In utter violation of the 
law of nations she was kept a close prisoner for twenty years, 
and finally beheaded by her pitiless foe ; who, while she com- 
mands our admiration as a politic, able, and successful monarch, 
richly merits our unqualified detestation as a woman. 

“Base-born Murray” had now gained the long-wished for 
object of his infamous course of falsehood, treachery, and sub- 
serviency to a foreign potentate. “The good regent,” as hie 
was called by his admirers, displayed some characteristic traits. 
He seized the jewels of Mary, which were her own private 
property, and sold her pearls, said to be the finest in Europe, 
to Elizabeth, for his own benefit. Her robes of State, and even 
her very wearing apparel, were bestowed upon his favourites, 
while their unhappy owner was suffering grievously for the 
want of them. Nor were these the only instances of his mean- 
ness and rapacity. He had forfeited his pledged word to the 
countess of Buchan, his betrothed wife, and married another, 
but still retained possession of her inheritance, of which he had 
been guardian. But this ambitious man did not long enjoy his 
ill-gotten power. James Hamilton of Bothwellhaugh had been 
deprived of his land by forfeiture, which was bestowed on a 
minion of Murray’s, and his wife turned out most inhumanly, 
at an inclement season, of which exposure she died. Hamilton 
conceiving that the Regent was the ultimate cause of the out- 
rage, and that justice was denied him, resolved to adopt Knox’s 
dogma of private revenge. Encouraged by the Queen’s friends 
he formed his plans with great deliberation, and shot Murray 
as he was riding through the streets of Linlithgow, on the 23d 
of January 1570. The wound proved mortal, and the mur- 
derer made his escape immediately after firing the shot. 

Knox had hastened back to Edinburgh after the imprison- 
ment of Mary, and in his pulpit harangues had ever been crying 
out for her blood, and wrested many a narrative in the Old 
Testament to serve his purpose. We shall now present an 
extract from the fervid and blasphemous address he made under 
the name of a prayer, on the death of the Regent : 

“First thou deliveredst us from the tyranny of merciless 
strangers, next from the bondage of idolatry, and last from the 
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yoke of that wretched woman, the mother of all mischief, and in 
her place didst erect her son, and to supply his infancy thou 
didst appoint a Regent endued with such graces as the devil 
himself cannot accuse or justly convict him—this only excepted 
—that foolish pity did so far prevail in him concerning execu- 
tion and punishment which Thou commanded to have been execu- 
ted upon her and upon her complices, the murderers of her 
husband. . . . Thy image, Lord, did so clearly shine in 
that personage that the devil and the wicked to whom he is 
prince could not abideit. . . . QO Lord if Thy mercy pre. 
vent us not we cannot escape just condemnation, for that Scot- 
land hath spared and England hath maintained the life of that 
most wretched woman. Oppose thy power, O Lord, to the 
pride of that cruel murderer of her own husband,” &c. &e. 
(McCrie, vol. 2, p. 452.) 

Careful researches have shown that when Knox raved thus 
he was uttering falsehoods and calumnies in the presence of the 
Omniscient searcher of hearts, and considering his intimate 
relations with many of the actual conspirators against Darnley, 
we very much fear that he knew it. Certainly the English 
Commissioners at York, in October 1568, after hearing all the 
charges and proofs against Mary that malice could invent or 
ingenuity forge, adduced by Murray and his confederates, 
reported to Elizabeth that they were insufficient, and ‘that the 
Queen of Scots had been too hardly dealt with. Testimonials 
from such a source and under such circumstances, must surely 
more than counterbalance the interested accusations of “ Master 
John.” 

The Earl of Lennox was next made Regent, and some advan- 
tages were gained over the Queen’s forces. Dumbarton castle 
was taken by stratagem, and the Archbishop of S. Andrews 
(Hamilton) hanged to expiate Murray’s assassination. Stirling 
was in its turn surprised by Lord Claude Hamilton, in Septem- 
ber, 1571, and Lennox made prisoner, and slain in retaliation. 

The Earl of Mar, a mild and amiable nobleman, succeeded, 
but overcome by the weight and cares of office he died in Octo- 
ber, 1572. 

The infamous Morton was next appointed, and held the 
office for several years. He was at last beheaded for his share 
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in the murder of Darnley, and by an instrument of his own 
invention, called the Maiden, which seems to have been the pre- 
cursor of the guillotine. Kirkaldy of Grange, was hanged, 
Lethington poisoned himself, and many others of distinction 
came to violent ends. Truly Nemesis raged among the vota- 
ries of sedition and treason. 

But we must go back a little and attend to the affairs of the 
kirk. 

A convention of estates was held in July, 1567, from which 
the loyal nobility absented themselves. Murray’s faction, there 
fore, had everything theirown way. The acts made in the 
parliament of 1560 for abolishing the Pope’s supremacy and 
concerning the Reformed religion were confirmed. Provision 
was made for the better support of the ministers. It was 
agreed that in the first lawful Parliament to be held, the kirk 
should be put in possession of the ecclesiastical estates; that 
crimes and offences should be punished ; that the nobles, barons, 
and other professors should employ their whole forces and power 
for the punishment of those concerned in the horrible and odi- 
ous murder of the late King ; and also defend the prince against 
all injury: also that they should convene in arms for the sup- 
pression of idolatry, and remove all idolaters and others not 
admitted to the preaching of the Word from all Church func- 
tions, and appoint in their places superintendents, ministers, and 
other needful members of the Church. “ How they performed 
their promises,” says Knox, with amusing naiveté, “Gop knows!” 

The first Parliament of James, as it is called, met in Decem- 
ber, and ratified the acts concerning religion, and the confession 
of faith, but passed over the book of discipline. It was also 
determined to keep the Queen perpetually imprisoned, in 
spite of the pulpit thunderings of Knox and the clamours of 
Buchanan, who insisted that she should be put to death. 

In 1569 four Romish priests were condemned to death for cel- 
ebrating mass, but the sentence was commuted to being baited 
at the stake, and they were accordingly pelted by the rabble at 
Stirling for an hour, and then their books and vestments were 
burned. Mother Micneven was burned as a witch, after a sol- 
emn address from the Regent! and William Stuart, Lyon, king 
at arms, was hanged for necromancy, but in reality for his 
uncompromising fidelity to his sovereign. 
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It is stated that in the year 1571 the number of ministers in 
the Knoxian kirk was 252, of exhorters 157, and of lay read- 
ers 508. Few of these had received valid ordination. The 
administration of the sacraments for the whole county of Peebles 
was committed to one minister (Stephen, vol. 1. 227). Fergu- 
son, minister of Dumferline, in a sermon before the assembly 
(January 1572) says: “The same accusations and complaints 
that Gop used of old by His prophet against the Jews, serve 
against them that are like the Jews in transgression ; yea, they 
serve against us. For this day Curis is spoiled among us, 
while that which ought to maintain the ministry of the kirk 
and the poor is given to profane men, flatterers in court, ruf- 
fians and hirelings; the poor, in the meantime, are oppressed 
with hunger, the kirks and temples decaying for lack of ministers 
and upholding, and the schools utterly neglected (p.231). Such 
were the effects of eleven years’ working of the wonderful plan 
of Knox. 

The assembly which met at Leith in January 1572, appointed 
six commissioners, who adopted another scheme, after confer- 
ence with the Regent and council, which it was supposed would 
tend to remedy the disorders unhappily prevalent. It was 
ordered that the archbishoprics and bishoprics presently void, 
should be disposed to the most qualified of the ministry. 2. 
That the spiritual jurisdiction should be exercised by the bish- 
ops in their dioceses. 3. That all abbots, priors, &c., presented 
to benefices, should be tried by the bishop or superintendent as 
to their qualification for giving voice for the Church in Par- 
liament, and on their collation be admitted to the benefice, 
and not otherwise. 4. That to the bishoprics now void or 
hereafter to become so,-the King and the Regent should recom- 
mend fit persons, and the election to be made by the chapters of 
the cathedral churches. 5. That all benefices of cure under 
prelacies should be disposed of to actual ministers and none 
others. 6. That the minister should receive ordination from 
the bishop of the diocese, and where no bishop was yet placed 
from the superintendent of the bounds. 7. The bishops at the 
ordination of ministers to exact from them an oath for acknowl- 
edging the King’s authority and of canonical obedience to the 
ordinary. (Spottiswood, p. 260.) 
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This was, in form, returning to the ancient system of polity ; 
but unfortunately the bishops appointed were destitute of a 
valid ordination. John Douglas was appointed Archbishop of 
St. Andrews, James Boyd of Glasgow, James Paton to Dun- 
keld, and Andrew Graham to Dumblane. Douglas was admit- 
ted to his new office by the assembly at Perth, in Augnst, and 
Knox preached the sermon. By compact with the Earl of Mor- 
ton the greater part of the revenues of the See were to be paid 
to him ; and like arrangements were made by some, if not all, 
of the other bishops with their noble patrons. Hence they were 
called Tulchan bishops; the Tulchan being a calfskin stuffed 
with straw, placed beside a cow to make her yield her milk. 
Another reason alleged was, that by the constitution of Scot- 
land, bishops and the other high dignitaries were one of the 
estates of Parliament, and that it was necessary to retain the 
order. 

The articles above mentioned were ratified by the Assembly, 
at Perth, with a protestation that by the use of the above 
names they did not mean: to ratify or consent to any kind of 
papistry, or superstition, and wished them to be changed for 
others not scandalous and offensive. Also, that they were only 
to be received ad interim till a further and more perfect order 
could be obtained from the king’s regent and nobility. 

Knox ended his turbulent career on the 24th November, in 
the same year. We shall conclude with some extracts from 
McCrie, touching his appearance and character. 

“He was of small stature and a weakly habit of body” 
(vol. 2, p. 261), but “so active and vigourous that he was like 
to ding the pulpit in blads and fly out of it” (p. 208). This a 
French author understands to mean that he actually broke his 
pulpit and jumped into the midst of his auditors! 

“He approached nearest to Calvin in his religious senti- 
ments, in the severity of his manners, and in a certain impres- 
sive air of melancholy which pervaded his character ” (p. 260). 
“His passions were strong; he felt with the utmost keenness 
every subject which interested him ; and as he felt, he expressed 
himself, without disguise and without affectation. The warmth 
of his zeal was apt to betray him into intemperate language ; 
his inflexible adherence to his opinions inclined to obstinacy ; 
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and his independence of mind occasionally assumed the’ 
appearance of haughtiness and disdain ” (p. 254). 

Archbishop Spottiswood states in his favour that “he was 
always urging the obedience of ministers to their superintend- 
ents”; and “that the History of the Church ascribed com- 
monly to him, was not his work, but his name supposed to 
gain it credit. . . . . A greater injury could not be 
done to the fame of that worthy man than to father upon him 
the ridiculous toys and malicious detractions contained in that 
book.” (p. 267. Ed. Lond. 1677.) 

We should be very glad to take this in its broadest sense, 
were it possible, and suppose that the scandalous accounts io 
which we have referred in the earlier part of this paper were 
not written by him, but are rank forgeries. But on compar- 
ing them with the acknowledged effusions of Knox, we find so 
many points of resemblance, that we are compelled to believe 
that these portions of the work were either composed by him, 


or derived from his statements, and drawn up under his direc- 
tion. 


ONWARD. 


“OnwarRD!” is the watchwerd of the age. Forgetting the 
things that are behind, it presses on to some sort of destiny. 
Never was man more full of nerve, and muscle, and blood. 
Every inch of him glows with irrepressible energy; and 
nowhere in soul, mind, or spirit, is there a fibre of his being 
that is not wide awake. He has become a very locomotive to 
the train of the world’s history, and his spirit boils within 
him, impatient to be gone. In such a case, to obstruct his 
career is to trap him into murderous disaster ; to vent his 
pent-up spirit on the undirected winds of private opinion, is a 
wicked waste of vitality ; and to force down the safety-valve 
with the stern weight of authority, is plainly suicidal. The 
only alternative is to yield him a track where right and duty 
call, and then to freight him consciously with the vast responsi- 
bilities to the past, the present, and the future, which he must 


drag after him. In this way alone can you both guide his 
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course aright, and tame him down into safe and decorous 
speed. This done, you may “whistle off the breaks,” strike 
the bell of warning, and “ pull on ” the full force of his restive 
longings ; for then, in the long train of history, all the cars of 
government and religion, science and philosophy, art and lite- 
rature—even all our hopes of earth and heaven, conducted by 
an Almighty Hand, will, by the conscious gravity of their 
immortal freight, ride smoothly and securely on to their proper 
destination. 

Again: The present is with many confessedly a transition age. 
The course of human history, like that of nature, has its seasons 
—like time itself, it moves by a succession of periods. The 
entire system of nature, in its phenomenal outworkings, is per- 
petually unfolding its analogies, uttering its prophecies, and 
ministering its parables to the human world. But all this 
analogy, prophecy, and parable in nature, is a dark and inex- 
plicable mystery, everywhere interpreted amiss, until the True 
Light shines upon it from above, and translates its meaning to 
the comprehension of man. Or, perhaps more truly, the 
course of nature is the manifold outward gesture and meta: 
phor, wherein and whereby the Word spoken from above 
takes to itself a sensible body, and gives itself emphasis and 
point for our understanding. 

In all things human, then, there is a Winter which entombs 
the old and mature, and a Spring which renews the whole face 
of civilization. Winter, however, is not the cheerless grave 
of the past, but rather the hopeful womb of the future. 
Therein the theorics and experiments of the past drop their 
ripened seeds; and these die, only that they may rise again. 
Therein, whatever has been, sloughs off its cerements, and takes 
to itself a larger form; and this, having served its day, must 
in turn go back to dust. But the substance lives on imperisha- 
ble; and during the repose of Winter does but “renew its 
strength,” preparatory for the Spring’s outbirth into new and 
nobler life. 

For example, the mechanic art, in its historie career, is con- 
tinually dropping the carcasses of its incomplete machinery 
and ever rising into that which is better. The law and princi- 
ple in the case are never abandoned, but intensely nurtured 
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into larger and wider growth. Neither is the old cast away, 
till the new is ready to take its place. Between the two there 
is no interregnum of the rough extempore work of the hand. 
Government, also, has its history ; the world is filled with the 
graves and monuments of its external forms and theories ; but 
the verities expressed by the terms, Lawgiver, Judge, and King, 
can never die. Also, the library is but the tomb of ancient 
learning. Therein the speculations and theories of philosophy, 
science, and art, are embalmed ; but the things themselves are 
ever blooming into richer fragrance, and ripening into more 
wholesome fruit. Neither is any living learning genuine and 
true, which comes not to us by legitimate and unbroken suc- 
cession from the olden time. Theories, like languages, may 
die, but only that their soul and sense may be translated into 
plainer tongues. Nor can any theory claim a true succession, 
which does not embody the fulness of the fact wherein it 
starts. Any theory, to be faithful to its purpose, even though 
its external form be mechanical and false, must yet retain invi- 
olate all the vital elements of its original germ. “Gop mani- 
fested in the flesh,” and, “The Hoty Guost who spake by the 
prophets,” announce positive facts. Any theories therefore, 
which stop short of, or fritter away the facts of incarnation 
and inspiration, are but baseless speculations unworthy of 
trust. These examples, those who would go onward in religion 
can themselves apply to the Church, her ministry, doctrine, 
discipline, and worship. 

Thus, while in all things the external form is transient and 
phenomenal, the substance, alternately slumbering by night 
and waking by day, endures and lives on, patiently approach- 
ing that concluding night—that final grave of the world—that 
last Winter and womb of time, out of which at last all that is 
good, and beautiful, and true, will awake to sleep no more— 
will arise to die no more—but have its full and final birth and 
resurrection into that incorruptible, immortal, and glorified 
state, where night and Winter, and all the changing seasons of 
mortal history are forever left behind. For then “ the riddle” 
of history will have been unfolded to its end. Then we shall 
see face to face, shall know even as also we are known, and 
more than this we surely cannot do. Neither shall we marry, 
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or be given in marriage any more, but be as the angels. All 
social, intellectual, and moral growth will have reached its 
end. The consummation of time will also be the consumma- 
tion of all historical movement. After the final resurrection 
there can be no more Onward. An “endless progression” 
carries time over into eternity—which is absurd. Our entire 
being will then have attained the fulness of its stature, the 
perfection of its manhood. Action will be without weariness, 
and the bliss of ever-varying employment will be the “rest” 
of eternity. 

But when here in time the course of history awakes into a 
new Spring, then many old fields of human learning must be 
enlarged, and new ones opened ; many ancient landmarks in 
matters civil, moral, and religious, must be resurveyed, the 
boundaries of opinion be reconstructed and located anew, and 
many a breach repaired in the walls and bulwarks of social 
life. Then many philosophical and scientific theories, which 
were only the rough cabins that barely housed our thoughts, 
must give place to structures more solid and symmetrical with- 
out, and having their apartments within logically arranged, 
and in number and size fitted to their specific uses. Then also 
many forms which enshrined the affections of the heart, and 
were but transient tabernacles, must grow up into temples vast 
as the soul itself. The genius of devotion, as the very law of 
the spirit of life within, must elaborate the inner temple of 
worship, and grow out into offices and members, each complete 
in itself, according to the varied wants of our earthly being. 
And the genius of architecture, as the outer half to its inner 
companion, and itself the ruling law of the physical form, 
must throughout be the coworker of the genius within, and 
thus elaborate and build up the external temple into such dig- 
nity, greatness, and grace, that, like the noble form of an aged 
parent, it shall be the bodily expression and full utterance of 
the soul within, and thereby command the love and reverence 
of the sons and daughters who gather there. And oftentimes 
these temples, both the inner one of worship, and the outer 
one of wood and stone, must be cleansed and renovated, 
excresences here and there be removed, and deficiencies filled 
out into ampler life. But nothing short of the aged genius of 
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devotion, whose shoulders bend beneath their weight of expe- 
rience, whose eye is the searching glance of wisdom, whose 
tongue is the music of true and faithful words, and whose 
fingers tremble with awe as they move to their holy task, is 
competent for the one ; and the equally aged genius of archi- 
tecture, the life-long companion of the spirit within, alone may 
dare to lift its cunning hand upon the other. 

But while these sacred arts, grown grey in their holy calling, 
cannot help being filled with sorrow, if at any time the cry is 
raised for demolishing any part of these temples or their orna- 
ments, or for cutting side doors into extemporaneous chapels 
tacked on to the outside in order to complete them for special 
emergencies ; yet at the same time, if truly alive and healthful, 
their own practised eyes will be the first to detect what is amiss, 
and their own skilful hands will take the lead in removing 
blemishes, and in building out and filling up whatever is defect- 
ive. But, however earnestly and artistically this work be car- 
ried onward, there will yet be no power in the public mind to 
discern and appreciate its worth, unless all good christian peo- 
ple give a generous culture to these outer and inner arts of 
our religious life. These, especially the Liturgic one, has had 
a long Winter sleep ; but is now budding again into a Spring 
of the happiest promise. Nay, more; where the Winter was 
the longest and most severe, there first of all has this joyful 
Spring-time returned. The first unfoldings of this art, where 
the seeds of it are just shooting forth from the ground, must 
of course be frail and transient. Moreover, our American 
Springs have naturally many cold and frowning days, and 
many frosty nights. These, too, sometimes come from quarters 
whence least of all they should be expected. But our Ameri- 
can Vil Desperandum soon replants with better seeds where 
the frost has been, or the first have failed. Then, too, our 
soil is rich and quick, our Summers short and intense, and the 
Autumn soon resounds with the huzzas of the ripe and gath- 
ered fruit. Moreover, that lofty Liturgic vine, which grew up 
in primitive times, flourished on English soil, was trimmed and 
reéngrafted at the Reformation—was transplanted, trimmed, 
and engrafted again, on American ground—this venerable 
vine, in the midst of this Spring time, is itself also showing 
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signs of reviving vigour and strength, and putting forth the 
bud and bloom of rich results. But, while the gardeners 
would, as they should, again trim and engraft, let them beware 
how they tap this sacred vine, lest it bleed out its life upon the 
ground, and the Autumn find them beneath withered branches, 
without a single cluster to cheer their hearts. 

We are in the midst of an historical Spring-time, which for 
years has been’manifest in all directions. Both words and 
actions every where proclaim the ambitious Onward. Every 
where the wakeful pruning-hook and grafting-knife are busy 
among the institutions, civil and social, domestic and moral, 
educational and ecclesiastical, whose shade and fruit have 
been the shelter and food of our fathers. Every where the 
emulous plough of bold and daring thought is turning up anew 
the entire surface and soil of our mortal being. And every 
where a restless rivalry is planting new trees and seeds in the 
room of those which have served their generation and passed 
away. A goodly number of the better grafts, new trees, and 
fresh seeds of this movement, are gathered from the legitimate 
growth and culture of former ages, and out of that garden of 
wisdom and virtue, where, since the world began, that first 
blessed truth, which, e celo descendit, “The Seed of the woman 
shall bruise the Serpent’s head,” has been nurtured and 
unfolded into manifold varieties of fruit. To this ancient 
nursery, Holy Scripture, dug up, manured, and dressed by the 
Church literature of centuries, do the wise and prudent go 
for the seeds, grafts, and trees of all true onward movement. 
But that Proton Pseudos, “Thou shalt not surely die,” planted 
by the Serpent in our earthly soil, is the father of countless 
families of falsehood, folly, and fashion; and these for the 
most part are the things which are hawked through the land, 
under the cry of “ Progress.” In the argument of antiquity 
these have the advantage ; but m the ¢rue argument, “ By their 
fruits ye shall know them,”—the argument of historical test 
and experiment, they are utterly at fault. Hence, not boldly 
in their own name, but under the cowardly counterfeit and 
false label of the true and well-tried, do they dare to claim 
our patronage and trust. 

All that is good and true in morals, religion, and civil gov- 
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ernment, has now an historical growth and onward movement, 
an experimental test of many centuries. The personal Day of 
our Lorp and Saviour, wherein the infant Church would have 
so gladly tabernacled, was, in its works and teaching, only the 
parable and prophecy of what was yet to be actualized in the 
world. That Day was indeed the immortal seed and type of 
all subsequent days to the world; and so benign and glorious 
was the Sun of that new Day, that none could conceive of 
any thing better. But suddenly that Sun went down in blood ; 
darkness devoured that Day; the grave swallowed up that 
Seed, and a Winter night, all the more freezing for its short- 
ness, cut off every hope. But the Spring-time of the mighty 
Resurrection restored that Sun, though only in the dimness of 
earthly twilight. That Seed had indeed triumphed over 
death ; was again budding into another era ; but its heavenly 
fruit was yet a mystery unrevealed. Soon, however, it efflo- 
resced in the “ glorious Ascension.” This was the very ama- 
ranthine bloom of life, the flower of our immortal hope. And 
on the day of Pentecost, the objective element of the Hoty 
Guost, proceeding now from the glorified person of the 
REDEEMER, fell upon and fertilized this flower in the Church 
itself, just as, in the beginning, proceeding from the Father, it 
had done in the person of Jesus on the banks of the Jordan. 
And ever since that day, through “laying on of hands,” the 
same objective power of the Hoty Gost, has fertilized the 
Christian life subjective in us, when blooming, first into the 
full profession of the faith, and then into the offices and duties 
of the ministry. When, therefore, by this coming of the Hoty 
Guost, the life of the Church was fertilized, confirmed, and 
ordained, then indeed had the Spring of the Apostolic age set 
in, in all the fulness of its courage and power. Then the life 
of Jesus began its manifestation in the mortal flesh of men. 
This actualization of the divine nature in the body of Christ 
was a vast historic advancement; for the Seed that was one 
had now become a thousand ; was now bringing forth its fruit 
in the children of men. 

But the Apostolic age soon passed from its Spring-time into 
the Summer of growth and culture, wherein with vast labour 
and peril error, heresy, and schism were rooted out and put 
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down, and the first fruits of the Gospel, its doctrine, discipline, 
worship, and ministry, were matured and ripened. Then fol- 
lowed the Autumn of ingathering, and the Winter which ended 
that age; for the Church herself, like her divine Master, was 
taken, and by wicked hands was crucified and slain; but only 
like Him to rise again into a wider and more triumphant 
dominion over her persecuting foe. Thus seed-time and har- 
vest, and heat and cold, and Summer and Winter, and night 
and day, have ceased not in the onward history of the Church ; 
so that we have in the Spring-time of to-day the resultant 
growth-and culture of that first seed, which by practical exper- 
iment has been elaborated man sweltering centuries of toil, 
conflict, and blood. 

Such also is the case with the matters of social life and civil 
government, of education, science, philosophy, art, literature, 
agriculture, manufactures, commerce—our entire civilization. 
No wise man, therefore, can cast away all this historical 
achievement, and undertake to repeat these centuries, and recon- 
struct the Cosmos of human society, by gathering from primitive 
wilds the young trees grafts, and seeds of a movement abso- 
lutely new. But while this, in the aggregate, is too glaringly 
absurd for a moment’s rational thought, yet in individual cases 
it is often attempted. There is a restless and impious Yankee 
in our nature the world over, which stops not at the invention 
of some Seed or Messiah, better than He whom the Father sanc- 
tified and sent into the world, and such as will at once van- 
quish all the changes and chances of history—nay, will, without 
any history, no sooner germinate than effloresce into a glorious 
millennium. And somehow this daring Yankee has its coun- 
terpart simpleton in our nature, which is ever ready to seize 
and waste all its wealth of head, and heart, and hand on these 
vanities, whose vitality is falsehood, whose fruit, the ashes of 
disappointment. Many such, in many ages, have already been 
attempted in Christianity ; but only to develop those heresies 
and schisms which have made shipwreck of the faith, govern- 
ment, and worship of the Church. And though all history 
reverberates with its thunders of warning, yet these are all 
unheard amid the din and tumult of our times. Hence, in no 
market in the world are these inventions so greedily bought 
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up, as with us, where the progress-fever maddens the brain. The 
only remedy is to predccupy and stock the market with the 
genuine article of well-tried and true historic onward life. 

A professor in natural science once laid a bug before his class 
in entomology. All scrutinized it long and well, but none 
could locate it in any known species, genus, or family. At 
length the professor broke silence and said, “ Young gentle- 
men, that is a humbug—I made it myself.” Thus many a 
reformer (?), not jokingly like this professor, but in sober earn- 
est, out of limbs and members gathered at random from the 
cast-off carcasses of past history, patches up some scheme, 
galvanizes it with his own madness, and then asks the world to 
recognize it, not, it may be, as an improved breed of things 
which have been, but what is, if possible, worse, as the Adam 
of a de novo movement, which claims at once to beatify the 
world. Many a time, too, the thing thus invented has not the 
insignificance of a bug that may be despised and let alone; but 
is the wooden-horse itself, whose huge sides are the womb of 
treachery to our dearest hopes. And many a time has a breach 
been made in the historic walls of law and order, to hail the 
the advent of some Cromwell—some wooden-horse, heathen, 
Romish, Protestant, or infidel, coming in the guise of a friendly 
deliverer, or of a votive offering at the shrines of science, of 
patriotism, and of Gop’s true religion and virtue. And many 
a time have the innocent craftsmen of this treachery—innocent 
if ignorance be innocence—been the unsuspecting agents of the 
arch-instigator of all evil, nor had their eyes opened to the 
mischief of their doings, till the desolation was upon them, and 
repentance was too late. And many a time have the wise and 
prudent failed to penetrate the mystery of iniquity that was 
secretly working around them, nor discerned between the child- 
ish humbug, and the disastrous ambush. 

The remedy is perpetually to reconnoiter, spy out, and keep 
fully posted in, the wiles of the enemy; and then not to hold 
the armies of the saints, as if they were the intruders and usurp- 
ers, shut up within defensive and apologetic walls, where their 
energies are sure to stagnate and ferment into strife and schism ; 
but ever to lead them forth aggressively against the enemy, to 
penetrate his most secret haunts, to hunt him out of every 
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ambush, to spread terror and alarm throughout his dominions, 
to make him sweat beneath the burning tug of war, to give him 
no respite night or day, and drive him to his wit’s-end. For 
the kingdom and dominion, and the greatness of the kingdom 
under the whole heaven, has been given, and of right belongs 
to the people of the saints of the Most High. Let them then 
go up at once, and possess the land, nor fear the Anakims. And 
yet how many provinces of our nature are tamely surrendered 
to the foe! Especially does the broad kingdom of reason seem 
to be given up as essentially accursed ground, where Satan has 
a right to rule, and none a right there to molest or make him 
afraid. This vast region has been filled with vain philoso- 
phies, and sciences falsely so called. There, out of his subtle- 
ties, sophisms, and evasions, he builds his monsters, calls them 
the offspring of reason, and with them makes war upon the 
entire civil, moral, and Christian polity of the world. But let 
the armies of the saints be marched into this kingdom of rea- 
son, and rout and drive out the usurper. Thither let them 
carry the venerable architecture of a sound philosophy, and 
build a genuine rationalism, as the theoretic habitations of all 
noble ancestral thought. There, with trees, grafts, and seeds 
gathered from the gardens of ancient learning, let them rear 
orchards of wholesome science; and above all, there let them 
plant and dress the True Vine of the Gospel, whose clusters of 
faith, hope, and charity, ripened in the richer sunlight of rea- 
son, will be all the more cheering to the heart. 

But the Prince of Darkness habitually robes himself in rays 
of light, and thus smuggles himself, undetected, into every part 
of human thought. He counterfeits for his labels the forms of 
sound words, and under this forgery pours his errors into every 
retort of science, and every crucible of practical life. In 
Europe these crucibles and retorts'are often narrowed down 
by civil and ecclesiastical pains and penalties : hence, in many 
places, popular explosions, and in others a stagnation, where 
the very deep of our nature doth rot. But here we have a 
retort as capacious and free as the land itself, and into it for years 
has the enemy been pouring the elements of error from every 
nation beneath the sun. Here, then, we have neither stagna- 
tion nor explosion, but unfettered, perpetual, terrific commo- 
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tion. We may, if we choose, despise and stand aloof from this 
warfare ; but only to leave to our children an inheritance of 
bondage to the powers of darkness and death. Neither can 
we by any means arrest this conflict between truth and error, 
nor by any hand of authority close up and seal our retort, and 
thus smother the commotion within. As well might the King 
of Naples attempt with a wisp of straw to cork up the fiery 
fermentations of Vesuvius. And then to ignore our peril, is 
but to tempt its fatal eruption upon us. The only alternative 
is to overmatch the enemy with the leaven of truth; and 
thereby so rule and guide this fermentation, that all error shall 
be worked off into foam and blown away, and thus leave us 
the pure wine of a sound and healthful national life. Nor 
should the Church shrink from this task ; for it is her legiti- 
mate vocation; and greater is He that isin her, than he that 
is in the world. 

Furthermore, there is no people more practical than our own, 
more easily swayed by plain good sense, or more quickly 
roused into admiration of the truth in its experimental results. 
Enterprise, also, bold and daring, is a national characteristic. 
Nay, our people are all too conscious of this excellence; and 
hence their pride of enterprise often gets the better of their 
wisdom and prudence. Then, too, they suffer a sort of rabid 
infirmity, which at once adopts whatever breathes a foreign 
accent, without any decent inquiry into its antecedents. So 
eager are they after practical results, that they rush headlong 
into experiments, and peril all their resources in testing the 
schemes and speculations which are imported from abroad. 
Any new and strange thing that lands on our shores, if only it 
can pronounce the shibboleth, “ development, progress, onward,” 
jumps unquestioned into a princely reception. At once all the 
mechanical ingenuity of the nation is taxed to invent machinery 
for embodying the new idea, and this is made the lion locomo- 
tive of a new-creating movement. With a speed known to 
Yankee enterprise alone, mountains fall into valleys, highways 
are cast up, the track is laid, the huge locomotive, all burnished 
and beaming with promise, is wheeled upon it, every car of our 
national life is coupled thereto, a vast multitude rush in and 
fill it from end to end, and now the long train is flying on upon 
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its fanatical career. The track at first, as far as the eye can 
reach, has the level air-line of rectitude ; but presently it sinks 
into a downward grade, winds through a thousand expedients, 
and forks ina thousand directions. A Jehu is the engineer, 
and a demon feeds the flames. Onward and downward, then, 
jumping and jerking upon the new and rough road, the mad- 
dened train is flying. Wisdom, the conductor, is hurled into 
a chasm; every brakeman of conscience is dashed from his 
station ; violence snaps.asunder every coupling of honour and 
good faith ; the train is no longer a fraternity of interests, but 
schism reigns throughout, and each is a sectarian car by itself. 
Still the natural laws of momentum and gravity urge them all 
on with increasing speed, down the declivity of their degener- 
ating career. At the many curves and forks of the road, the 
train divides, each interest taking a different track. Far 
down and far away upon the broad plain of our daily practical 
life, these tracks ever cross and recross each other. Here the 
cars of rival interests and sectarian schools daily rush together 
and dash each other in pieces. Thus the visionary experiment, 
which looked so grand in its speculation, now strews the whole 
land with its ruins, while the huge scheme which started the 
movement still dashes giddily ahead on the far horizon, till it 
leaps into the gulf of oblivion. 

But though the wrecks of a dozen, a hundred, a thousand such 
experiments be strown over the land, yet out of each new wreck 
do the people crawl forth, brush the blood and dust out of their 
eyes, lift up their heads, and shout “onward!” Then mending 
their shattered bones and broken fortunes, and gathering up 
their scattered resources of body and soul, they march off again 
to the ever cheerful, ever hopeful strain, “try, try again!” 
Deathless are the longings of our nature, undying its hopes, 
determined its resolution, and its resources without end. 
Hence the achievement of that unknown good and felicity 
which it craves can no more be abandoned than life itself. 
And the fact that all this wealth of noble energy is misdirected 
and wasted on the false and perishable, is matter rather of 
sorrow than of satire. 

The fact that for our people the lamp of experience and the 
sunlight of history burn and blaze in vain—the fact that they 
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fail to see and approve what is excellent, comes not hence 
from the deafness of their ears, or the blindness of their eyes ; 
but simply from this, that the solid and enduring is not developed 
into that practical, visible, tangible form, whereby alone it can 
prove and authenticate its existence in the world. “Invisibility” 
may satisfy the ideal, theorizing genius of Europe, but never 
the practical good sense of our American mind. It is this 
legitimate, clever quality itself, satisfied with nothing short of 
living proof and experiment, which is imposed upon and led 
astray. “ By their fruits ye shall know them.” The fruit is 
the true, unmistakable demonstration. Let, then, the Church 
and the Gospel prove and authenticate themselves by their 
works, and it will suffice the people. That the Church does 
nothing is by no means‘affirmed ; but this, that her work is not 
at all commensurate with the earnestness of the times. For 
every other work neither men nor treasure are spared ; but 
the Church is a despised Lazarus, dependent on the morsels 
extorted by “special appeals.” 

The Incarnation was not an intangible phantom. Gop was 
not only united with the invisible soul, mind, and spirit of man, 
but also manifested in his actual flesh. So also the Church is 
not only the life and spirit, but also the very body of Curist. 
The life of Jusus, to exist at all in the world, must be mani- 
fested in our mortal bodies. The hidden ones must be revealed, 
or the world can never believe that they exist. The spiritual 
and invisible brotherhood must externalize and embody itself 
in a visible and temporal brotherhood. The grace and truth 
of the Gospel must have its definite, tangible, and systematic 
organization, or it can have neither lever nor stand-point for 
moving the world. Moreover, the spirit of life in Curist 
JESUS is a thing of law and order—of regular systematic action, 
and the enemy of all haphazard and random movement. Faith 
and charity can live only on the daily bread—the regular habit 
of well-doing. The notion that grace, because it is free in its 
incomings, indwellings, and outgoings, is therefore without law, 
and only spasmodic in its action, is all perversion. The Gospel 
is a tropical tree, perpetually covered with leaf, and bloom, and 
fruit in every stage of growth—and with ripened fruit daily 
dropping. Again: the free-will offering, though genuine only 
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when a matter of glad choice, is none the less a matter of stern 
duty. The imperative above us, and the potential within us— 
the law which commands, and the “ability” which obeys, are 
by Gop self-joined together in eternal wedlock, and may never 
be lawfully put asunder. They are the parental and codrdi- 
nate factors of all habitual and healthful action in the Church. 

As then the Lord Jesus was Gop manifested in our very 
flesh ; and as His body was prepared by Him for this express 
purpose, namely, to be the physical agency of His entire work ; 
even so must the Church, to be His body, also have its physical 
organization—its visible and definite corporation, systematically 
constructed and officially appointed throughout. Next, as in 
the personal ministry of Curist, the miracle on the body was 
the forerunner of that in the soul—as the perpetual outflowing 
of virtue from His body, in streams of aid and comfort to suf- 
fering humanity, drew vast multitudes to the richer fountain of 
His words of grace and truth; even so must it be with the 
Church. Her works must be the living demonstration that she 
is a teacher sent from Gop. These must be the “signs” which 
shall command the faith and confidence of the people in the 
salvation which she brings. The promise of the life that now 
is, must prove that she has the promise of that which is to come. 
When thus her works pioneer the way and clear the ground, 
then will the seeds of life which she sows, at once take root, 
spring up, and bud and blossom as the rose. But the Church 
already has a body? True; and an official ministry of the 
Word and Sacraments ; but no official ministry of works. The 
hands and feet of a practical Deaconate are as yet undeveloped. 
This agency, first of all, did the Great Shepherd and Bishop 
ordain and send forth, that by their works they might prepare 
the way for the coming of the Saviour himself. Let then 
this department of the ministry—these official organs of the 
Church’s work, be developed into full strength and beauty ; and 
this practical fact itself, more potently than any argumentation, 
will bring out the Church’s visibility, as a temporal brother- 
hood and family, and thus demonstrate to the world the might 
and majesty of her inner life. And this brotherhood of Divine 
appointment, thoroughly organized and marshalled into service, 
will soon take the place of all other brotherhoods, societies, 
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and committees, in the beneficent works, moral reforms, and 
entire social culture of the land. 

The age is onward, and nothing can arrest it. You may 
plant the red signal flag’ of danger at every curve along the 
way, reverse every engine, and down with the breaks upon 
every mad wheel of passion: yet such is the momentum of the 
times that all will be in vain, and crash after crash inevitable. 
The Church alone has the remedy. She alone has the internal 
life and spirit of all true onward and upward movement. Her 
external machinery is firm and well-tried as far as it goes. It 
has, moreover, the approval of eighteen centuries and a half. 
Yet is it sadly insufficient for the emergencies of the day. 

Even the Lord JEsus said, “I must work the works of Him 
that sent me.” So likewise a necessity is laid upon the Church, 
nay, woe is unto her, if she do not fill up in her body what 
is left behind of the works and sufferings of Curist. She 
is Gop’s workmanship, building, husbandry, created, bodily 
revealed, and physically organized, for the very purpose of good 
works. The kingdom of heaven is not indeed this mere organ- 
ization, sustained with meat and drink. But then that peace and 
joy in the Hoty Guost, which is the craving and crying desire 
of the world, must stand revealed in flesh and blood, or the 
world can never come to the knowledge and possession of it. 
There can be no faith in phantoms. The tangible body and 
felt action must be the demonstration of the unseen spirit and 
power within. Gop the Farner, the Son, and the Hoty Guost, 
are by and in their works revealed, and thus made the objects of 
faith. The reason, then, that the world has so little faith in 
the Church, is because she is still so much an unpractical 
abstraction. Let the Church by her works be revealed to the 
world, and this itself will command the world’s faith in her, 
as the earthly vessel and reservoir of that life and spirit, that 
grace and truth, that peace and joy in the Hoty Guost, which 
alone can meet the earnest cravings of mankind. 

In her Deaconate the Church has an unbounded store of mate- 
rial. Let this be converted into its proper machinery, as that 
“rolling stock” of the Church, which is no human invention, 
but the very creation of Divine Wisdom. Then let the wealth 
of the Church be so regarded and held, as it is in fact, her tem- 
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poral capital, the material trust and talent which she is to 
“occupy,” the moneyed investment and agency whereby she is to 
achieve the conquest of the world. This done, the Church, 
completed externally after a heavenly pattern, and filled with 
a heavenly life, will stand before the world, not as a shadowy 
speculation—an untried and doubtful experiment, but as that 
divine agency and mighty motive-power, living and real, which 
alone can draw after it the long united train of the world’s his- 
tory, freighted with all our interests, temporal and eternal— 
the only power which can carry us, soul and body, not only 
onward, but assuredly heavenward, to the immortal and blessed 
perfection of our being. Let the world but see this, and in glad 
satisfaction the universal shout will soon go up, WE HAVE 
FOUND THE SALVATION OF GoD. 


MACAULAY:AND LORD BACON. 


Few writers of our day, perhaps none, have done so much to 
form the popular estimate of certain historical characters and 
events, as Macaulay. His Essays and History of England 
have had an immense circulation both at home and abroad ; 
enough to enrich the author with an ample fortune, besides 
adding largely to the strength of divers publishing-houses. It 
is not to be denied that his qualities of thought and style are 
well adapted to produce such a result. His study and reading 
are varied and extensive, his memory is singularly capacious 
and retentive, his readiness and availability of mind such that 
he can bring all his resources into action at any time, and on 
any subject. And then, he is never dull; never, that is, except 
to an eye too sober with thought to relish such a mastery in all 
sorts of intellectual fire-works. Most minds like to be stimu- 
lated ; some minds prefer to be fed. What with his unflag- 
ging brilliancy, his unfaltering self-confidence, his untiring 
rhetorical agility, Macaulay stimulates the reader’s mind much 
faster than he feeds it. All together his pages abound in the 
elements of popular attraction and exhilaration. And not the 
least cause of his vast popularity may be, the leading people 
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to believe, without much effort of mind on their part, that they 
have learned a great deal, and seen very far into things; for 
it is but natural that many should take keenly to a writer 
who wraps them in the persuasion of large knowledge at litile 
cost. To supersede the work of mental digestion by a certain 
ebullience and intoxication of the spirits, is perhaps an author's 
readiest and surest way to popular favour. 

Still it must in fairness be owned, that Macaulay’s success as 
a writer is not wholly owing to his faults. His merits are by 
no means inconsiderable. There is much, very much to be 
learned from him. And, after all the abatements due on the 
score of his faults, there will probably remain enough of real ex- 
cellence to set him near, if not among, the best authors of the 
time. Besides his rich and varied command of matter, he has 
remarkable vigour and acuteness of mind, a fancy singularly 
sparkling and affluent, great copiousness and felicity of illus- 
tration ; and if his want of reverence has sometimes led him 
to browbeat the real sanctities of humanity and religion, it has 
also caused him to plough up some fat soils which had too long 
been guarded from use by the dotages of superstition. Nor 
should he be blamed for having, or for exercising, the faculty 
of compelling many to read him, even while their minds are in 
revolt against him. The sobrieties and severities of truth may 
worthily borrow his arts and fascinations of diction and style ; 
nor can it be justly disputed that he has in divers instances 
lent them to that use. 

But such, it seems to us, is by no means the case in the 
instance upon which we are about to remark. We refer to 
Macaulay’s long and brilliant paper on Lord Bacon, which 
probably exemplifies the habitual temper and working of his mind 
better than anything else he has written,.except the History ; 
and has done more perhaps than any other of his Essays to 
favour the notion of his being “master of every species of 
composition.” 

In some respects, Bacon was probably one of the best and 
one of the worst themes he could have fallen upon; one of 
the best for him to exhibit himself in, and one of the worst 
for him to do justice to. For in Bacon’s character there was 
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a strange mixture of good and bad, out of which a skilful 
attorney could easily make strong cases and effective points ; 
while in his philosophy there is a depth and vastness, a rich, 
intricate, manifold complexity, from which a man of one idea 
may readily draw materials for the support of his favourite 
theory. Macaulay’s purpose in this article seems to have 
required, that all the bad and weak points in Bacon’s charac- 
ter should be singled out and swollen into unnatural promi- 
nence, that the writer might indulge with sufficient effect in 
the rhetoric of condemnation ; and that his philosophy should 
be shorn of its glory, and desiccated of its life, and shrivelled 
into a shallow, barren, earth-born utilitarianism, that he might 
indulge with similar effect in the rhetoric of eulogy. Thus, to 
the end that he may satisfactorily display himself in the cen- 
sure of the one and the praise of the other, he caricatures and 
spoils them both. And in his continual effort after brilliancy 
and effect, we see much of the critic, but very little of the real 
subject whereof he claims to be speaking. 

Now, if it be true that the life and writings of this wonder- 
ful man furnish a singularly inviting field for the exercise of a 
vain, flippant, dashing rhetoric ; it is also true that scarce any 
field can be named, wherein such a style of writing were more 
out of place. For, whatever may have been Bacon’s faults as a 
man, or his merits as an author, assuredly neither are to be 
handled with justice to the subject, or with benefit to the 
reader, unless approached in a temper and frame of mind far 
other than that indicated by the style in question. For this 
rhetorical intemperance is one, and certainly not the least hurt- 
ful, of those “peccant humours” which Bacon designates as 
“idols of the den;” and concerning which we may justly say, 
in reference to the whole subject of Bacon’s character and phi- 
losophy, what Bacon himself says on another subject : “ These 
idols must with firm and solemn resolution be abjured and 
renounced, and the mind must be thoroughly purged and 
cleansed of them; for the kingdom of man, which is founded 
in the sciences, can scarce be entered otherwise than the king- 
dom of Gop, that is, in the condition of little children.” Nor 
will it be amiss to remember here another admonition from 
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this most profound, comprehensive, and, we will add, ingenuous 
mind : 

Knowledge, be it in quantity more or less, if taken without the true cor- 
rective thereof, hath in it some nature of venom or malignity, and some effect 
of that venom, which is ventosity or swelling. This corrective spice, the mix- 
ture whereof maketh knowledge so sovereign, is charity ; for so the Apostle 
saith, “ knowledge bloweth up, but charity buildeth up”; and in another 
place, “if I spake with the tongues of men and angels, and had not charity, 
it were but as a tinkling cymbal.” 

Of course everybody remembers Pope’s verse, describing 
Bacon as “the wisest, brightest, meanest of mankind;” a 
verse containing not much indeed of poetry, but more of poe- 
try than of truth. Macaulay’s article is little more than this 
verse expanded and blown up into a long essay ; a good deal 
of it being written very much in the style of what follows : 


The difference between the soaring “ye and the creeping snake was but a 
type of the difference between Bacon the philosopher and Bacon the Attor- 
ney-General,—Bacon seeking for Truth, and Bacon seeking for the Seals. 
Those who survey only one-half of his character may speak of him with 
unmixed admiration, or with unmixed contempt. But those only judge of 
him correctly, who take in at one view Bacon in speculation and Bacon in 
action. They will have no difficulty in comprehending how one and the same 
man should have been far before his age and far behind it; in one line the 
boldest and most useful of innovators, in another line the most obstinate 
champion of the foulest abuses. 

Now, though these statements have in them something of 
truth, they are by no means true in the degree to which they 
are pushed. It is but an instance, such as the writer is always 
itching to practise, of endeavouring to crush a great subject 
within the terms of an epigram or antithesis. Hence his seem- 
ing incapability of moderation: passionately fond of extremes, 
and scorning the golden mean of justice and truth, he prefers, 
apparently, to say nothing, unless he may speak in superlatives ; 
all which might be better put up with, if it seemed to spring 
from the enthusiasm of thought, and not from an ambition to 
startle and amaze. He therefore represents Bacon as far guilt- 
ier of practical abuses, and far bolder in speculative innova- 
tion, than the calm, sober student of his life and works would 
ever imagine him to be. To make good this representation, 
every thing doubtful or reprehensible in Bacon’s conduct (and 
that there was much of this, probably none will deny) is 
strangely exaggerated and overstrained; while at the same 
time every thing, both personal and circumstantial, that would 
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go to temper and relieve the bad impression (for there was 
much of this also) is as strangely overlooked or suppressed. 

Bacon’s character asa man is certainly not entitled to be 
held up as a model of virtue and honour, neither can it with 
justice be set forth asa special mark of abhorrence or con- 
tempt. Morally, he appears not to have been much, if at all, 
in advance of his age; though we suspect it would be found, 
on due examination, that there were many public men of the 
time below him, where there was one above him, in this respect. 
He was not only greatly admired as a thinker, but deeply 
loved and honoured as a man, by many of the best and purest 
men of the age; which could hardly have been the case, but 
that, with all his blemishes, he had great moral and social vir- 
tues. Though often straightened for means, he was always 
very generous to his servants: his temper and carriage were 
eminently gentle and humane: he was never accused of inso- 
lence to any human being; which is the common pleasure of 
mean-spirited men: he did all that wisdom and friendship 
could do, to keep Essex and Villiers out of crime, and never 
deserted either of them, till other and higher attachments com- 
pelled him: his conduct in Parliament was always manly, his 
views as a legislator were liberal, and leaning strongly towards 
improvement ; and if on one occasion he crouched more than we 
might wish under the stern rebuke of Elizabeth, it was no 
more than the whole House of Commons had often done 
before : it is not pretended that he ever gave an unjust or ille- 
gal judgment as Chancellor: his private life was blameless, 
and abounding in works of piety and charity: and his losing 
the favour, if indeed he did not incur the anger of the King 
and Buckingham, when they were in the full career of rapac- 
ity and corruption, should perhaps be taken as proof that he 
had resisted them as much as he could without losing the power 
to resist them at all. 

Hallam, who is far enough from sparing Bacon’s faults, and 
whose censure appears sometimes to verge upon excessive sever- 
ity, admits that “with all his pliancy there are fewer over- 
strained expressions about the prerogatives in his political 
writings than we should expect” ; and that, “though his prac- 
tice was servile, his principals were not unconstitutional :” 
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which is no slight praise for a statesman of those times. And 
one might hesitate to believe that “ the meanest of mankind” 
could have written the following to a favourite of James the 
First ; especially, considering how much power that favourite 
had to crush whom he feared, and how much cause to fear one 
who told him the truth: “As far as it may lie in you, let no 
arbitrary power be intruded: the people of this kingdom love 
the laws thereof, and nothing will oblige them more than a 
confidence of the free enjoying of them ; what the nobles upon 
an occasion once said in Parliament, WVolumus leges Anglia 
mutare, is imprinted in the hearts of all the people.” From 
this and other like passages, we may perhaps infer why that 
accomplished profligate joined in crushing so wise and just a 
counsellor. With an imperious master, a rapacious minister, 
and a servile court, it strikes us rather as matter of grief than 
of wonder, that Bacon should have stooped to some unworthy 
and ill-favoured compliances ; and on duly weighing the temp- 
tations of his place, perhaps we shall conclude it better to pray 
that we be not led into similar temptations, than to censure 
him too harshly for yielding to them. 

One of Macaulay’s severest charges against Bacon is for 
writing the “ Declaration of the Treasons of Robert, Earl of 
Essex.” The Earl, he informs us, was a great favourite with 
the people, and “his fate excited strong, perhaps unreasona- 
ble feelings of compassion and indignation. The Queen was 
received by the citizens of London with gloomy looks and 
faint acclamations. She thought it expedient to publish a vin- 
dication of the late proceedings ;”- and she imposed upon 
Bacon the task of drawing up that vindication. Macaulay 
does not question the truth of what Bacon afterwards alleged, 
“that he wrote it by command ; that he considered himself as 
a mere secretary; and that he was not answerable for the 
matter of the book, he having furnished only the arrangement 
and the style.” But the pith of the censure is this: “ Why did 
he endow such a purpose with words? Could no hack-writer; 
without virtue or shame, be found, to exaggerate the errors» 
already so dearly expiated, of a gentle and noble spirit.” 

A similar thing occurred soon after the execution of Charles 
the First. This act was received by the nation with one long, 
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deep, agonized groan of horror and execration ; whereupon 
the regicides “ thought it expedient to publish a vindication of 
the late proceedings.” The person pitched upon for the work 
was John Milton, who probably has the merit of furnishing 
both the matter and the style of a book enriched with such pas- 
sages as this: “But Charles murdered both his prince and his 
father, and that by poison. For, to omit other evidences, he 
that would not suffer a duke, that was accused for it, to come 
to his trial, must needs have been guilty of it himself.” Of 
this performance Macaulay speaks thus: “Though we think 
the conduct of the regicides blameable, that of Milton appears 
to us ina very different light. The deed was done. It could 
not be undone. The evil was incurred; and the object was; 
to render it as small as possible. We censure the chiefs of the 
army for not yielding to the popular opinion ; but we cannot 
censure Milton for wishing to change that opinion.” 

These two cases are cited, not so much with the view of jus- 
tifying either Bacon or Milton, as of showing the writer’s sin 
gular pliancy and versatility of logic. Can it be believed that 
a man who was governed by firm principle, or who was true to 
the laws of honour and justice, would thus contradict himself 
on a mere change of persons? Macaulay cannot well deny 
that the execution of Essex was lawful, while that of Charles 
was in utter violation of law. Why, then, if knowledge sea- 
soned with charity was his object, could he not add, that the 
execution of the Earl, whether just or not, and whatever may 
be thought of the part Bacon took in his trial, was done, and 
could not be recalled ; and that it could not be very criminal 
in a minister of State, to endeavour to prevent the evils likely 
to arise from the ignorance and anger of the people? Why 
should he brand the act of Bacon as an effort to murder the 
fame of one who had already expiated his offences, and yet 
praise the act of Milton as the endeavour of a patriot to 
appease “ the ravings of servility and superstition”? And what 
are the opinions of a man worth, who carries such a glaring 
respect of persons into his lessons of morality? As to these 
two vindications, we confess our judgment of the writers would 
depend a good deal on whether they told the truth; whether 
in the pursuit of good ends, or ends which they may have 
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thought to be good, they were careful to use none but just and 
honourable means: and, on this score, we apprehend the issue 
would not be much to the disadvantage of Bacon. 

But the darkest passage in Bacon’s life, as Macaulay thinks, 
and as we think, is that involved in the charge of bribery and 
corruption, which brought on his fall. Nor do we suppose any 
full justification of him in this matter can be fairly made out: 
but we see no reason why the illustrious sufferer should not 
have the benefit of counsel in procuring a mitigation of the 
penalty, and that, as well in respect of his character when 
dead, as of his person while living. Now, it is quite notorious, 
that for Chancellors to receive presents, both from suitors in 
chancery and from other persons, was customary and common 
in Bacon’s time, and had been so for an hundred years, both in 
England and in other European States. And indeed Macau- 
lay allows this : “ That these practices were common, we admit. 
But they were common, just as all wickedness to which there is 
a strong temptation always was and always will be common. 
They were common, just as theft, cheating, perjury, adultery, 
have always been common.” Surely this is a very disingenu- 
ous and unbecoming piece of chicanery. For, if such things 
as theft, perjury, and adultery were common, they were also 
uniformly regarded, and, when known and proved, punished, as 
crimes ; whereas the receiving of presents was not only com- 
mon, but was so far from being held criminal or disreputable, 
that men of great general integrity and esteem were known to 
practise it; concealment was scarce attempted; nor does 
Macaulay produce, or so much as pretend, a single instance 
before Bacon, wherein Chancellor or other minister suffered 
loss of place or reputation under such a charge : only he asserts 
in general terms that the practice, though common, “ was in the 
highest degree odious.” In proof of this, assertion he cites a 
passage from honest “father Latimer,” which, however, if it 
prove any thing, proves the reverse of what it is cited for. 
The good Bishop speaks thus: “ Now-a-days they call them gen- 
tle rewards. Let them leave their colouring, and call them by 
their Christian name, bribes.” Why this should be quoted to 
prove that the practice “was in the highest degree odious,” is 
not a little strange; the passage naturally inferring, what is 
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known well enough from other sources, that the thing had 
grown so common as to be caressed under an euphuism. The 
Bishop evidently saw that a bad custom had become respecta- 
ble ; and he deserves credit for boldly endeavouring to break 
it up; but there is no evidence that his endeavour was at all 
successful. On the contrary, the practice seems to have kept 
increasing down to the time of Bacon ; the continual plunder- 
ing of the Church stimulating the passion for wealth and 
expense much faster than the Reformation quickened the sensi- 
bility of virtue and honour. 

All which may indeed indicate a low standard of public 
morals, but not any peculiar guilt in one who did not rise above 
that standard. Undoubtedly it was “a custom more honour’d 
in the breach than the observance ;” yet those who complied 
with it are fairly entitled to all the mitigation that custom 
ordinarily brings. Nor does there appear any reason to doubt 
the truth of Bacon’s words to Buckingham: “Howsoever I 
have acknowledged the sentence just, and for reformation fit, I 
have been the justest Chancellor that hath been in the five 
changes since my father’s time.” It is true that Sir Thomas 
More in the reign of Henry the Eighth, and Sir Augustine 
Nicholls in that of James the First, had the virtue to refuse 
such presents as Bacon and many others accepted. Yet the fact 
of presents being offered without offence to men of such clean 
hands and pure hearts, shows how general the custom was, and 
how far from being in the highest degree odious. Doubtless these 
righteous men should be mentioned with special honour for 
thus discountenancing the corruption of the times ; but it does 
not follow that one should be branded with infamy for not 
being an exception to the general rule, when those exceptions 
were so rare and so distinguished. 

It is pretty well ascertained that upon taking the Seals 
Bacon relinquished a salary of £7,600 a year for one of only 
about £919; which was quite inadequate to his reasonable 
expenses, and was probably left so small in the expectation 
that it would be made up by the presents of those whom he 
served. For the practice in question seems to have grown up 
partly through default of sufficient public remuneration to offi- 
cial persons ; so that there was some ground for regarding 
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such presents rather as fees than as bribes. Moreover, it is not. 
denied that of the twenty-two instances charged upon Bacon, 
in the greater number the presents were received long after the 
causes were ended; in some they were received before judg- 
ment was given indeed, but then the decisions were against the 
donors ; and in others the presents were openly and publicly 
made. All which considered, there appears but little to hin- 
der our crediting the sufferer’s no less pathetic than penitent 
words : “For the briberies and gifts wherewith I am charged, 
when the book of hearts is laid open I hope I shall not be 
found to have the troubled fountain of a corrupt heart, in a 
depraved habit of taking rewards to pervert justice ; howso- 
ever I may be frail, and partake of the abuses of the times.” 

To get over the cases wherein Bacon gave judgment against 
the donors, Macaulay resorts to the presumption that he had 
received still larger gifts from the other side. Which surely 
evinces rather the desire of an advocate to carry his cause, 
than the solicitude of a judge to decide fairly according to the 
evidence. It is needless to dwell on the insecurity of the best 
man’s reputation, if this method is to be followed. But such a 
proceding becomes doubly offensive when we remember the 
prodigious industry that was used in hunting up matter against 
this great man. “But Job himself,” says he, “or whosoever 
was the justest judge, by such hunting for matters against him 
as hath been used against me, may for a time seem foul ; espe- 
cially in a time when greatness is the mark, and accusation is 
the game.” Now, Bacon’s enemies were so straitened for mat- 
ter against him, that they saw fit to include things in which 
Macaulay admits “there was no gross impropriety.” Yet the 
donors against whom Bacon had decided were at their service, 
and were openly interested in the prosecution ; and of course 
they could not be ignorant who were on that other side from 
which still larger gifts had probably been received : nor is it 
easy to see how any thing but a very ungenerous wish to make 
guilt, where it was hardly to be found, could suppose that, in 
so great a scarcity of matter, so sure and obvious a clue to 
other matter would have been left unemployed. 

But the “ unkindest cut of all” in Macaulay’s special plead- 
ing on this subject, is his urging against Bacon the relinquish- 
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ing his defence, and the sending in his “ humble submission ;” 
when it is notorious that he did this at the positive command 
of the King and urgent solicitation of the favourite. The con- 
strained and reluctant giving up of his cause Macaulay reso- 
lutely attributes to consciousness of guilt ; and that, too, in the 
face of his express declaration: “The law of Nature teaches 
me to speak in my own defence. With respect to the charge 
of bribery, I am as innocent as any born upon St. Innocents’ day. 
I never had bribe or reward in my eye or thought when pro- 
nouncing sentence or order. If, however, it is absolutely 
necessary, the King’s will shall be obeyed.” Nor can Bacon’s 
compliance be fairly attributed to peculiar “ meanness of spirit,” 
considering the general obsequiousness and servility of the time, 
as was often shown by the Commons, the least obsequious and 
servile part of the nation. 

The truth seems to be, that in the case of Bacon, as hath 
often happened in other cases, the accumulated faults of the 
office were visited on the individual incumbent. He had done 
far mord official work than any former Chancellor in the same 
space of time; nobody pretends he had ever failed to do his 
work well ; and his labours were rewarded, as eminent services 
often are in this world, with official disgrace and death ; and 
that, too, for abuses which he certainly did not cause, and prob- 
ably could not cure. Nor, perhaps, could they have been 
effectually checked but by the destruction of the very man who 
was least guilty of them, and at the same time the greatest who 
had complied with them : by such a sacrifice they might indeed 
become so unspeakably odious, that even the worst men would 
take care to shun them. 

At the advice of Bacon himself was called together the Par- 
liament that crushed him. The Commons were hot and stout, 
as they had reason to be, against the maladministration of the 
State. But they were more just in their anger than discrimi- 
nating as to its objects. They demanded victims, and were 
more concerned for the greatness than for the guilt of the per- 
sons sacrificed. Bacon, probably by his virtue, had already 
offended the favourite, and through him had lost his former 
hold on the King. In some respects, he would be the most 
acceptable sacrifice ; for, whether guilty or not, the very height 
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whereon he stood would make his fall the more exemplary. 
There were enough that wanted the place ; and, to cover their 
own ambition, they could easily pretend his corruption. 
Besides, if Parliament could not get the Chancellor, they 
might entertain the thought of striking higher. And indeed 
both the King and Buckingham seem to have been apprehen- 
sive that Bacon might triumph, should he proceed in his own 
defence ; (for who but an angel or a brute could be expected 
to resist so potent an enchanter, coming to the rescue of his 
good name?) in which case the popular resentment, sharpened 
by defeat, might turn to other objects, and demand a dearer 
sacrifice. At all events, “a sop for Cerberus” must be had. 
Nothing can be more unfair than to attribute the crushing of 
Bacon to any peculiar hatred of bribery: it sprang rather from 
the general and just resentment of the nation at the tyranny 
and rapacity of the government; a resentment that was right 
in striking, but wrong in the place where it struck. It is 
remarkable that some have argued Bacon’s guilt mainly from 
the fact of his being condemned. Yet the very next act of 
Parliament was one which nobody thinks of defending. The 
case was this: One Floyd,a Roman Catholic barrister, in 
speaking of the titular King and Queen of Bohemia, who were 
Protestants, had expressed his satisfaction “that goodman Pals- 
grave and goodwife Palsgrave” had been driven from Prague. 
For this offence, he was adjudged to be degraded from his gen- 
tility, and held an infamous person ; to be pilloried four times 
for the space of two hours each time; to ride once from the 
Fleet to Cheapside, and once to Westminster, on horseback, 
with his face to the horse’s tail ; to be branded in the forehead 
with the letter K ; to be whipped at the cart’s tail from the 
Fleet to Westminster Hall; to pay a fine of £5,000, and be 
imprisoned for life. Hallam, referring to the act, says— 
“There is surely no instance in the annals of our own, and 
hardly of any civilized country, where a trifling offence, if it 
were one, has been visited with such outrageous cruelty.” Per- 
haps this act of the Parliament may serve to remind some peo- 
ple of the proceedings of the Star-Chamber a few years after- 
wards. Are we to regard the punishment of Bacon and Floyd 
as any just argument or measure of their guilt? The King 
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endeavoured to arrest the proceeding against Floyd ; for Par- 
liament had not a shadow of right to meddle in the matter at 
all ; but his endeavours ended in greatly augmenting the sever- 
ity of their sentence. Such was the scrupulous justice of Par- 
liament in those times ! 

Such, then, are our views of this great man’s character. 
Whatever may be thought of them, we have certainly used no 
little diligence, that we might do no injustice either to him or to 
truth. For we hold there is no other uninspired man to whom 
all men of the present age are so much indebted ; and it seems 
as if we had rather ungenerously sought to indemnify ourselves 
for his acknowledged greatness by exaggerating his faults. 
Moreover, this is one of “ the next ages” to which he bequeathed 
his “name and memory ;” and we, for one, are unwilling to 
withhold the “ charitable speeches” which he trusted to receive. 

Yet, with all the mitigation which the circumstances seem to 
warrant, we conceive there is still room for no little blame. 
We have spoken of Macaulay’s censure as being excessive ; 
rather, he makes out an excess of matter whereon to ground 
it. For nothing is more certain than that men often overstate 
the criminality of others for the very reason that they do not 
feel it; in which case it is but natural that their censure 
should be just as disproportionate to the charges made, as those 
charges are to the facts whereon they rest. And in reading 
Macaulay one is often struck with the inadequacy of the blame 
to the weight of the accusation ; except where he finds some- 
thing he can call bigotry or superstition; then, indeed, the 
inadequacy is all the other way. Thus, in the article under 
review, he spares no pains to multiply and magnify Bacon’s 
offences ; he allows no mitigation, no relief, and even brow- 
beats those who presume to urge it; yet he at last assures us 
that after all Bacon was nota bad man. Wherein we agree 
with him; but we could by no means say so, if we thought 
Bacon to be what he represents him, an ingrate, a sycophant, a 
taker of bribes, and “the most obstinate champion of the foul- 
est abuses.” It is, we suspect, an exaggeration of faults, spring- 
ing from dulness, and not from quickness, of moral sensibility. 

Nor does Macaulay enact the special pleader less in respect 
of Bacon’s philosophy than of his character. Intellectually, it 
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is not easy to set Bacon too high; but it is easy to set him 
higher than to be well supported by so narrow a basis as 
Macaulay assigns him. We may, perhaps we should, believe 
him wiser than any who wrote before him ; but not if, to make 
room for his wisdom, we must conclude all his predecessors 
fools. He presented, indeed, a most rare and remarkable 
union of confidence and modesty ; to a faith that would believe 
any thing he joined a skepticism that sifted every thing most 
severely ; and though well assured of his ability to teach great 
lessons to mankind, no man ever had an eye and ear more open 
and apt to learn. And his mind was too elevated and compre- 
hensive not to recognize much that was true and good in the 
speculations of other men; and what he so recognized he had 
the intellectual rectitude to employ perhaps the more willingly, 
and to prize the more highly, because it was not his own; and 
he was far too wise a man, his mind was far too calm and clear 
and serene not to know, that if he was to see further and bet- 
ter than others had done, it must be by standing upon their 
shoulders, not by crushing them out of the way. We will ven- 
ture, that no candid, fair-minded reader of his works would 
ever suspect him of any thing like such a contempt of former 
writings and writers as Macaulay ascribes to him: there is 
nothing in his pages smacking in the least degree of the critic’s 
modest assurance (who can read such a passage without indig- 
nation and shame?) that “ words, mere words, and nothing 
but words, had been all the fruit of all the toil of all the most 
renowned sages of sixty generations.” Whatever may have 
been Bacon’s faults, he had none of that mean ambition which 
has sometimes endeavoured to put out the lights of others’ 
kindling, to create an artificial darkness for the better exhibit- 
ing of his own. 

We are already transcending our limits, and therefore can- 
not think of entering now upon the subject of Bacon’s philos- 
ophy ; which would require an article by itself, and that, 
“unmixed with baser matter.” We may present our views of 
it at some future time ; and we are the more moved to do so, 
forasmuch as we believe some have been kept away from 
Bacon’s writings by Macaulay’s representation of them ; while, 
if any have been drawn to them by that representation, they 
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could hardly have failed to be disgusted at finding how differ- 
ent those writings are from what they had been led to expect. 
For it is scarce possible that the same person should relish 
Bacon as he is, and Bacon as Macaulay represents him. We 
have barely time, at present, to indicate the general scope and 
spirit of Macaulay’s discourse on the subject, and to add two 
or three passages from Bacon, which may serve to put the 
reader on his guard, and perhaps induce him to seek his knowl- 
edge of Bacon in Bacon himself, or at least elsewhere than in 
Macaulay’s statements concerning him. 


The drift of those statements is fairly exemplified in the fol- 
lowing: “ What, then, was the end which Bacon proposed to 
himself? It was, to use his own emphatic expression, fruit. 
It was the multiplying of human enjoyments, and the mitigat- 
ing of human sufferings. It was the relief of man’s estate.” 
And the whole article shows that by fruit, and the relief of 
man’s estate, the writer understands nothing more nor less than 
what is usually meant by utilitarianism, that is, mere material 
and temporal utility. Which is not more unjust to Bacon’s 
philosophy, as almost every page of his writings will show, 
than it would be to represent Nature as designed only for a 
corn-field, and adapted only to the nourishing and sustaining 
of our bodies ; leaving out all her nobler adaptations to the 
unfolding, upbuilding, and furnishing of the mind and soul of 
man. “The relief of man’s estate” was indeed one of the 
ends which “ Bacon proposed to himself ;” but it was not the 
only, nor even the primary end. This may be seen by the 
very sentence from which those words are quoted. Bacon is 
speaking of various errors in philosophy : 

But the greatest error of all the rest, is the mistaking or misplacing of the 
last or farthest end of knowledge: for men have entered into a desire of 
learning and knowledge, sometimes upon a natural curiosity and inquisitive 
appetite ; sometimes to entertain their minds with variety and delight ; some- 
times for ornament and reputation; and sometimes to enable them to 
victory of wit and contradiction ; and most times for lucre and profession ; 
and seldom sincerely to give a true account of their gift of reason, to the 
benefit and use of men : as if there were sought in knowledge a couch, where- 
upon to rest a searching and restless spirit ; or a terrace, for a wandering and 
variable mind to walk up and down with a fair prospect; or a tower of state, 
for a proud mind to raise itself upon; or a fort or commanding-ground, for 


strife and contention ; or a shop, for profit or sale; and not a rich storehouse, 
Sor the glory of the Creator, and the relief of man’s estate. 
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The same ideas run all through his works, from the first 
page to the last. Thus in the first of his Essays : 

Yet truth, which only doth judge itself, teacheth that the inquiry of 
truth, which is the lovemaking or wooing of it; the knowledge of truth, 
which is the presence of it; and the belief of truth, which is the enjoyment 
of it; is the sovereign good of human nature. The first creature of Gop, in 
the works of the days, was the light of sense; the last was the light of rea- 
son; and His Sabbath work ever since is the illumination of His Sprrir. 
First, he breathed light into the face of matter, or chaos; then He breathed 
light into the face of man; and still he breatheth and inspireth light into the 
face of Hischosen. . . . . Certainly, it is heaven upon earth, to have a 


man’s mind move in charity, rest in providence, and turn upon the poles of 
truth. 


So, again, in the preface to the Vovum Organum: 

We would in general admonish all to consider the true ends of knowledge, 
and not to seek it for the gratification of their minds, or for disputation, or 
that they may despise others, or for emolument, or fame, or power, or such 
low objects, but for its intrinsic merit and the purposes of life; and that they 
would perfect and regulate it by charity. For from the desire of power the 
angels fell, and men from that of knowledge ; but there is no excess in charity, 
and neither angel nor man was ever endangered by it. 

Elsewhere he speaks of knowledge as the food of the soul,— 
pabulum animi,—and of philosophy as having, for one of its 
ends, “the purifying of the understanding, so as to fit it for the 
reception of truth.” In short, if there be one subject on which 
he waxes more eloquent and enthusiastic than on any other, it 
is the worth of knowledge for its own sake, and for the beauty 
and dignity it imparts to the. mind and character of its pos- 
sessor. And if his principles and aims as a philosopher had 
been what Macaulay ascribes to him, and praises him for, we 
could more easily believe his character to have been as mean 
and sordid as Macaulay represents it. . 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


Bacon’s Essays: With Annotations by Ricuarp Wuatety, D:D., Arch. 
bishop of Dublin. New York: C. S. Francis § Co. 1857. 


Verily, Lord Bacon was a wonderful being. And it was a wonderful age 
that produced him ; the age that, all in virtue of one and the same genius and 
spirit, gave us our English Bible and Prayer-Book, our Shakespeare and 
Hooker and Spenser, and, O transcendant dower! rescued English freedom 
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and thought and manhood from the strangling folds of that great, cunning, 
venomous, terrible serpent, Popery. 

But just pause, and think of Bacon ; look at him, walk round him, take his 
compass and altitude, (but you will need a mental theodolite, to do that,) and 
see how the great features of that great age (some of its quats and pimples, 
too) are all reflected in his great mind; a mind that would even seem far 
greater than it does, but for its exquisite symmetry and proportion : jurist, 
statesman, philosopher ; rich with the fruits of all past and the germs of all 
future discoveries ; sweeping round the whole circle of human knowledge, and 
carrying a torch into every walk of life and every field of thought; with a 
mind capable alike of dilating itself to the largest surveys, and of contracting 
itself to the minutest details, so that the greatest things did not exceed his 
grasp, nor the smallest elude his search ; sometimes extricating the principles 
of law and equity from the rubbish of accumulated prescription, sometimes 
turning Parliament round his finger by his brilliancy of wit and profundity of 
wisdom, sometimes stooping to order and adjust the pomp and circumstance of 
courtly masquerade ; now soaring in the purest regions of contemplation, now 
exploring some hidden mystery of nature, now stretching out his vision over 
the wide expanse of history, and now, alas for human frailty! stretching out 
his hand to take a gift; and who, with his heart enthralled to worldly 
honours, and his head. lost in the heavens, and his brows enwreathed with sun- 
beams, from the prison which fettered his body and enfranchised his spirit 
poured forth the treasures of an intellectual apocalypse, and inaugurated a 
new era of the human mind. 

But it is time we should “fall something into a slower method ;” though we 
could not quite put by the reflection how universality seems to have been the 
very law of Bacon’s genius, so that he could do any thing, could excel in any 
thing. The Essays, though by no means his greatest work, are that in which 
he has come home to the business and bosoms of the greatest number of 
readers. And they are so “ rammed with life,” so pregnant not so much with 
thoughts, as with quick and prolific germs of thought, as to create ample room 
and verge for comment and illustration. -And in such a time as the present, 
when, instead of books which set them a-thinking, men take to such as do the 
thinking all up to their hands, it may well be matter of surprise that these 
Essays have waited so long to be made the theme of annotation. Howbeit, 
the work has at length fallen into good hands. Dr. Whately has indeed little 
in common with Bacon: his mind is rather of the sapless order ; there is very 
little of grace or poetry or fragrance or succulence in him; but he has, in 
liberal measure, a kind of shrewd scientific wit, a certain muscular diseursive- 
ness of thought, and a large fund of sterling, masculine sense, and of pat and 
homely illustration, that qualify him, in a high degree, for drawing out Bacon’s 
far-reaching hints into their practical consequents and applications. 

Dr. Whately justly remarks, in his Preface, that the term essay has under- 
gone considerable change of meaning since Bacon’s time. “ By an essay,” 
says he, “ was originally meant, according to the obvious and natural sense of 
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the word, a slight sketch, to be filled up by the reader ; brief hints, designed 
to be followed out ; loose thoughts on some subjects, thrown out without much 
regularity, but sufficient to suggest further inquiries and reflections. Any 
more elaborate, regular, and finished composition, such as in our days often 
bears the title of an essay, our ancestors called a treatise, tractate, dissertation, 
or discourse.” 

The same Preface has some very just and well-seasoned observations touch- 
ing the characteristics of Bacon’s workmanship as compared with certain 
recent eruptions of grand writing. “ Bacon,” says the learned Editor, “is a 
striking instance of a genius who could think so profoundly, and at the same 
time so clearly, that an ordinary man understands readily most of his wisest 
sayings, and perhaps thinks them so self-evident as hardly to need mention. 
But on reconsideration and repeated meditation, you perceive more and 
more what extensive and important applications one of his maxims will have, 
and how often it has been overlooked ; and, on returning to it again and again, 
fresh views of its importance will continually open upon you. One of hs 
sayings will be like some of the heavenly bodies that are visible to the naked 
eye, but in which you see continually more and more, the better the telescope 
you apply to them. The ‘dark sayings,’ on the contrary, of some admired 
writers may be compared to a fog-bank at sea, which the navigator at first 
glance takes for a chain of majestic mountains ; but which, when approach«d 
closely, or when viewed through a good glass, proves to be a mere mass of 
unsubstantial vapours.” 

Another passage respecting these spouters of mental glory may worthily be 
quoted, as aptly showing the character of Dr. Whately’s writing : 

It is well known what a reproach to our climate is the prevalence of fogs, 
and how much more of risk and of inconvenience results from that mixture of 
light and obscurity than from the darkness of night. But let any one imagine 
to himself, if he can, a mist so resplendent with gay prismatic colours, that men 
should forget its inconveniences in their admiration of its beauty ; and that a 
kind of nebular taste should prevail, for preferring that gorg-ous dimness to 
vulgar daylight: nothing short of this could afford a parallel to the mischief 
done to the public mind by some late writers both in England and America; a 
sort of “Children of the Mist,” who bring forward their speculations—often 
very silly, and not seldom very mischievous—under cover of the twilight. 
They have accustomed their disciples to admire, as a style sublimely philosoph- 
ical, what may best be described as a certain haze of words imperfectly under- 
stood, through which some seemingly original ideas, scarcely distinguishable in 
their outlines, loom, as it were, on the view, ina kind of dusky magnificence, 
that greatly exaggerates their real dimensions. 

We must content ourselves with a few extracts from the Annotations, tak- 
ing such passages as, besides being rich and fruitful in themselves, may be bist 
detached from the context : 

Any one may bring himself to believe almost anything that he is inclined to 
believe, and thinks it becoming or expedient to maintain. Some persons, ac- 
cordingly, who describe themselves—in one sense correetly—as * following the 
dictates of conscience.”’ are doing so only in the same sense in which a person 
who is driving in a carriage may be said to follow his horses, which go in what- 
ever direction he guides them.—On the Essay “* Of Truth.” 

In reference to nobility as an institution, it is important to remark how great 
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a difference it makes whether the Order of nobles shall include, as in Germany 
and most other countries, all the descendants of noble families, or, as in ours. 
only the eldest ; the rest sinking down into commoners. The former system is 
very bad, dividing society into distinct castes, almost like those of the Hindus. 
Our system, through the numerous younger branches of noble families, shades off, 
as it were, the distinction between noble and not-noble, and keeps up the con- 
tinuity of the whole frame.—On the Essay “ Of Nobility.” 

{t was remarked by an intelligent Roman Catholic, that the Confessional 
trains the priest to a knowledge, not of human nature, but of mental nosology. 
“Tt may therefore qualify them,” he said, “for the treatment of a depraved, 
but not of a pure mind.” Now, what the Confessional is to the priest, that a 
knave’s own heart is to him. He can form no notion of a nobler nature than 
his own. He is like the goatsin Robinson Crusoe’s island, who saw every thing 
below them, but very imperfectly what was above them; so that Robinson 
Crusoe could never get at them from the valleys, but, when he came upon them 
from the hill-top, took them quite by surprise—On the Essay “ Of Cunning.” 

Though ten thousand of the greatest faults in others are, to us, of less conse- 
quence ‘than one small fault in oursely es, yet self- approval is so much more 
agreeable to us than self-examination, that we are more ready to examine our 
neighbours than ourselves, and to rest satisfied with finding or fancying that we 
are better than they; forgetting that, even if it really is so, better does not 
always imply good ; and that our course of duty is not like a race which is won 
by him who runs, however slowly, if the rest are still slower. It is this forget- 
fulness that causes bad examples to do much the greatest amount of evil among 
those who do not follow them. For, among the four kinds of bad examples that 
do us harm,—namely, those we imitate, those we proudly exult over, those which 
drive us into an opposite extreme, and those which lower our standard,—this last 
is the most hurtful. For one who is corrupted by becoming as bad as a bad 
e xample, there are ten that are debased by being content with being better.—On 
the Essay “ Of Friendship.” 

One of the most troublesome kind of per rsons to deal with, in any kind of 
negotiation, is a caviller. Of these, some are such from insidious design, and 
some from intellectual deficiency. A cavilleris on the look out for objections, 
valid or invalid, to every thing that is proposed, or done, or said ; and will sel- 
dom fail to find some. No power, no liberty can be entrusted to any one, which 
may not, possibly or conceivably, be abused ; and the caviller takes for granted 
that it always will be abused ; that every thing that is left to any one’s discre- 
tion, must be left to his indiscretion; and that,in short, no one will ever be 
restrained from doing any thing that he may do, by a sense of honour, or by 
common prudence, or by regard for character.—On the Essay “ Of Negotiation.” 

We must not dismiss the subject without remarking that the learned and 
sensible Editor is not altogether free of crotchets and infirmities. He has his 
idols—in the Baconian sense, we mean ;—idols both of the cave and of the 
theatre. Some of his Annotations smell overmuch of the pulpit ; in some he 
shows a too sturdy penchant for controversy ; now and then he displays too 
vivid a remembrance of some old theologiec wars, and of wounds given or 
received in them. 

We must also add, that the text of the Essays is enriched with a marginal 
glossary of archaic words and phrases, and apt illustrations from contemporary 
authors; thus giving the book a certain philological interest and value. To 
the student of our older literature in general, and of Bacon in particular, the 
work cannot fail to be highly useful. The book is gotten up in the best style 


of American printing, such as they do at a certain great little place Down 
East. 
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Sermons for the Times. By Cuartes Kiyesiey, Rector of Eversley ; 
Author of “ Village Sermons,” “ Phaethon,” §c. New York: Dana & 
Co. 1856. 

Mr. Kingsley has shot up rapidly into distinction. He is indeed something 
of a phenomenon in the domain of letters and thought. He is learned, elo- 
quent, witty; he is earnest, downright, fearless: we are not sure but the 
tallest minds of our time will be put to their best efforts, and will have to 
strain their sinews a bit, to keep out of his way. Then, too, for variety of 
gifts, and versality of power, what shall we say of him? ‘No sooner have we 
fairly caught and measured him in one shape, than he bursts forth in somenew 
and very different shape : before we havesurrounded him in one walk, he starts 
up to surprise, delight, and instruct us in another, where we had least thought to 
meet with him. Already we have encountered him in the sermon, the novel, the 
poem, the drama, the scientific treatise, the philosophic discourse; in all of 
which he is much above the ordinary ; in some of which he is not below the 
greatest of our time; in two of which we suspect he has well nigh, if not 
quite, made good his claim toa place on the topmost shelf of English classics. 
Everywhere he is original and striking ; in some places he is eccentric ; now 
and then he is even audacious in his eccentricity : sometimes his style savours, 
to us, rather strongly of affectation ; ina few cases we have caught him stoop- 
ing, apparently, to clap-trap: but, what breadth and sweep of power! how 
full of life and rapture is his pen! what a quick march of the spirits one feels 
in his company! Dull? Why, his very nods, almost, are sprightly and kin- 
dling. Even when he provokes us to rail at him, (which is not seldom,) first 
we know he takes a turn, and steals into the thoughts so witchingly, that the 
railing involuntarily falters into a blessing. The boldness of the lion, the gen- 
tleness of the lamb, are both in him; nor does he discover any oppugnance 
between them ; nay, he is, at least he seems, even the more the one, for being 
the other also. 

But our present business is with hisSermons. He is, we must think, by no 
means so great in these as in the novel and the philosophic discourse ; but 
even in these he will do. In plan and execution, his sermons are exceedingly 
plain, practical, and home-fitting. There is a certain extemporary freshness 
about them, as if the thought had no sooner popped into his head, than it 
popped right out of his mouth. If hissermonizing be not literally spontaneous 
and unpremeditated, he has at least, in a rare degree, the art of making it ap- 
pear so. As for his language, nothing can well be more simple, direct, and 
clear ; it is level to a child’s capacity, yet amply charged with deep and sub- 
tile meaning ; while his thought, though far from trite or common-place or 
obvious, is so natural and apt and free, that he seems but telling you what is 
in your own mind. Without staying for preparation, or winding about with 
cireumlocution, he plunges at once right into the centre and heart of his theme ; 
and is evermore surprising you with his conclusion before he seems to have 
adjusted his premises. Even while he seems to be aiming at your neighbour 
over the way, first you know his shaft, barb and all, is planted fast in your 
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bosom. It is as if he had a strange knack of shooting one way while looking 
another: you will find it hard to dodge his eye, for the very reason that he 
does not appear to be eyeing you. 

Notwithstanding all which, these sermons, we are persuaded, will not be 
received as a permanent addition to our shelves of pulpit wealth. They are 
pointed, pithy, stirring, pungent, they are full of spirit and energy and raciness 
and relish ; but they are somewhat deficient in sober and solid wisdom ; they 
lack the rounded harmony and proportion of thought, which are necessary to 
give permanence to works of that kind. There is a vein of theological eccen- 
tricity in them, which, while it touches the quick of the time, will hardly per- 
mit them to outlive the time; which may give them zest as a relish, but must 
disqualify them more or less for use as daily food. The gifted author preaches 
most pointedly and pertinently at certain extravagances and perversities of 
the day; but, in doing so, he goes too much on the principle of curing 
extremes by opposite extremes, and of inducing sanity out of antagonist 
insanities ; a course which is apt to end in substituting one bad thing for 
another, perhaps for a worse. Still it nowise follows that these sermons may 
not serve, and serve well, their day and generation, because they may not be 
adapted to serve other days and generations. All may read them with profit ; 
many will find in them just what they are thirsting for, and what their religious 
state deeply needs. 

We have little rcom for quotations, and there are so many admirable strains 
of warning and instruction, that we scarce know what to quote. The follow- 
ing may serve as an apt specimen how the preacher does not scruple to saw 
right into the faces and lives of his hearers. It is from the Sermon entitled 
Duty and Superstition : 

And is it not, on the other hand, establishing a righteousness of one’s own, 
to say that God requires of us belief in certain doctrines about election, and 
‘ forensic justification,’ and ‘ sensible conversion,’ and certain ‘ frames and feel- 
ings and experiences ;’ and that without all these a man has no right to expect 
any thing but endless torture ; and all the while tosay little or nothing about 
God’s requiring of men the Ten Commandments? For my part, I am equally 
shocked and astonished at the doctrine which I have heard round us here— 
openly from some few, and in practice from more than a few—that because the 
Ten Commandments are part of the Law, they are done away with, because we 
are not now under the Law but under Grace. What do they mean? Is it not 
written, that not one jot or tittle of the Law shall fail; and that Christ came, 
not to destroy the Law, but to fulfilit? What do they mean? That it was 
harm to break the Ten Commandments before Christ came, but no harm to 
break them now? Do they mean that Jews were forbid to murder, steal, and 
commit adultery, but that Christians are not forbidden ? One thing I am afraid 
they do mean, for I see them act up to it steadily enough. That Jews were for- 
bidden to covet, but that Christians are not; that Jews might not commit for- 
nication, but Christians may ; that Jews might not lie, but Christian may ; that 
Jews might not use false weights and measures, or adulterate goods for sale, 
but that Christians may. My friends, if I am asked the reason of the hypocrisy 
which seems the besetting sin of England, in this day ;—if Iam asked why 
rich men, even high religious professors, dare speak untruths at public meetings, 
bribe at elections, and go into parliament each man with a lie in his right 
hand, to serve neither God nor his country, but his political party and his 
religious sect, by conduct which he would be ashamed to employ in private life ; 
—if I am asked why the middle classes (and the high religious professors among 
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them, just as much as any) are given over to cheating, coveting, pufling their 
own goods by shameless and unmanly boasting, undermining each other by the 
dirtiest means, while the sons of religious professors, both among the higher 
and the middle classes, seem just as liable as any other young men to fall into 
unmanly profligacy: if Iam asked why the poor profess God’s Gospel and 
practice the devil’s works; and why, in this very parish now, there are women 
who, while they are drunkards, swearers, and adulteresses, will run anywhere 
to hear a sermon, and like nothing better, saving sin, than high-flown religious 
books :—if Iam asked, I say, why the old English honesty which used to be 
our glory and our strength, has decayed so much of late years, and a hideous 
and shameful hypocrisy has taken the place of it, I can only answer by point- 
ing to the good old Church Catechism, and what it says about our duty to God 
and to our neighbour, and declaring boldly, It is because you have forgotten 
that. Because you have despised that. Because you have fancied that it was 
beneath you to keep God’s plain human commandments. You have been want- 
ing to ‘ save your souls,’ while you did not care whether your souls were saved 
alive, or whether they were dead, and rotten, and damned within you; you 
have dreamed that you could be what you called ‘ spiritual,’ while you were 
the slaves of sin ; you have dreamed that you could become what you call 
‘saints,’ while you were not yet even decent men and women. 


Dynevor Terrace; or, The Clue of Life. By the Author of “The Heir of 
Redclyffe.” In two volumes. New York: Appletons. 1857. 


In matters of literature we have been used to regard ourselves as little bet- 
ter than downright Old Fogies. We profess, indeed, to have something of a 
go-ahead spirit; we do not quite believe in dwelling forever in a hard-shell 
crust of ancient thoughts and usages; we hold it better to make a slight mis- 
step now and then, than to he evermore stepping in a washtub ; we seem to 
have a tolerably clear sense and perception that our duties lie mainly in the 
present, though with an earnest and careful looking to the future : still we can- 
not get quit of the notion that our strength for the course and service of duty 
is to come chiefly from the past ; our feelings and preferences take strongly to 
the men and things of years foregone ; after mingling in the dust and heat of 
the day, we love to refresh ourselves among the sages and senators of the forest, 
who had their planting a great while ago; and in the article of books espe- 
cially, we have a huge propensity to brace and stay our judzment on the 
solemn verdict and approval of Time, who, Gop bless the old lady! has 
become so widely and justly celebrated as the mother of Truth. The result of 
all which is, that we reluctantly enter into an acquaintance with any new 
candidate for literary honours ; there being so many old books which we know 
to be good, that we cannot choose but grudge the time of reading an unknown 
book in order to ascertain whether it be worth the reading. And this may be 
deemed a sufficient explanation of our literary old-fogyism. 

After all, there is, perhaps, more of easy self-indulgence than of real manii- 
ness in thus tying one’s self up to the society of established reputation and 
excellence long and generally acknowledged. It relieves one from the respon- 
sibility of weighing what he reads, and of making up his own mind about it. 
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If it keeps one out of danger, it keeps him also from developing in himself the 
powers of safety ; and one will often learn more, as well as show a more manly 
courage, by venturing into the paths of intellectual novelty, where the necessi- 
ties of an independent and self-centered judgment meet him and press upon 
him. 

Be this as it may, we do occasionally turn aside from the old familiar faces: 
to cultivate a new acquaintance ; the result of which sometimes is a sad loss 
of time and patience, but oftener a substantial gain in expanding the sympa- 
thies and liberalizing the thoughts. An instance of this occurred some few 
years ago, when we were induced to open an acquaintance with Miss Yonge 
in The Heir of Redclyffe,and were so far from regretting it, that we determined 
to keep it up and carry it on. We have in her a sufficiently original and 
peculiar specimen of the modern novel : though without any thing of an over- 
strained and exaggerated individuality, she is by no means a mere echo or 
reflection : her mind has a firm character of its own; and in what she writes 
we taste the sap and flavour of unborrowed and home-grown thought. Her 
observation is large and close, her tastes pure and simple ; in spirit and temper 
she is thoroughly religious, and in the main wisely so; christian piety, in deed 
and in truth, being a paramount aim in all that she writes. She is not 
romantic at all; exciting incident and adventure have no share in the interest 
of her stories: the materials of her fictions are taken from “ the common 
things that round us lie ;” her men and women and children and dogs have 
the breath and pulse of actual every-day life, their minds and manners smack- 
ing of what the authoress has lived, played, thought, felt, worked, and suffered 
amidst ; the moral and religious tone is elevated, healthful, and pure, free from 
cant and conceit, and with very little of that sentimental self-anatomy which 
renders so much of contemporary writing offensive alike to good taste and 
right principle ; the style, though with less of ease and mellowness than were to 
be wished, and though sometimes rather too wiry and abrupt, is not wanting 
in breadth and variety. Her forte is decidedly in the tender and pathetic, 
where she wields very great power, and seems, at times, able to do almost 
anything she wills with the reader. Perhaps her greatest defect lies in a too 
constant solemnity of mind. She cannot play: the powers of intellectual 
sport and frolic seem to have no place in her composition. She very seldom 
attempts to unbend from the serious mood, and when she does so, the effect is 
rather that of one acting a part in which she is not at home. Wit and 
humour, in their various forms and combinations, are the great exhilarants of 
fictitious writing. We miss them almost entirely in the good and gifted 
authoress of The Heir of Redelyffe and Dynevor Terrace. 'This is certainly a 
great defect ; such perhaps as no affluence of other powers can fully make up 
for : we question much whether any work of fiction in which the arts of mental 
play are altogether wanting can establish for itself a permanent interest ; as 
the excitement of novelty wears off, it can hardly fail, we suspect, to become 
vapid and tedious. 


Miss Yonge’s genius seems, thus far, to have reached its height and done its 
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best in The Heir of Redclyffe. The work has indeed some very considerable 
faults both of plot and characterization ; still, on the whole, it carries, in large 
measure, the interest of original and truthful delineation, and of natural and 
genuine passion. Here, as elsewhere, the authoress rarely tries her hand at 
description, and shows little aptitude for it. The incidents are simple and 
common, never such as to wind the thoughts up to a fervour of expectation. 
Nor are there any very bold and exciting strokes of character. The effect: is 
produced by a vast number of little delicate touches, which are rather felt in 
the aggregate, than noticed in detail. Nor has the authoress the power of 
going out of herself, and forgetting her own preferences in the enthusiasm of 
her conceptions: consequently, we see her characters not exactly as they are 
in themselves, but as they are more or less coloured by her likes and dislikes : 
nevertheless, she is really their medium, not they hers; it is the characters 
that we see through her mind, not her mind through them. Somehow, a 
tolerably distinct impression of her persons generally steals into the mind, 
though from such numerous gossamer-like pencillings that we cannot trace 
them. Though but the men and women of ordinary life, they gradually work 
themselves up to a strong hold on our thoughts and feelings; we cannot tell 
why we should care for them, yet we do care for them; and they teach us 
deep and solemn lessons, because they are pictures of that real life which 
always has enough to teach, if there be but the ear and the heart to listen to 
it. And so, despite of sundry drawbacks, The Heir of Redclyffe is a work of 
real genius and power ; a work to make men pause and think, to lift them out 
of themselves, and, if their natures be not hard and cold, to make them the 
wiser and better for reading. The life and death of Guy, and the widowhood 
of Amy are deeply affecting, and more fruitful of practical instruction than 
many sermons and moral discourses. No one can contemplate these charac- 
ters without longing to be like them ; and in some this longing can hardly fail 
to issue in serious effort. 

Dynevor Terrace is not equal, as a whole, to The Heir of Redcliffe; yet it 
is fraught with salutary movings of head and heart, and leaves a deep and 
wholesome impression. One of its leading faults is the introduction of too 
many persons for distinctness of acquaintance and a due concentration of 
interest. Sometimes they pass before the eye so rapidly, or huddle upon it so 
thick, that their forms melt into each other and appear run together, so that 
one does not readily distinguish them, nor find their goings-out and comings-in. 
The incidents, too, are, for the most part, rather too common-place to fill the 
mind, and transport the reader out of himself: sometimes, as in that whereby 
Lord Fitzjocelyn gets lamed, they are managed so coarsely and inartificially 
that one does not take a clear and vivid conception of them. Moreover, the 
delineation of both characters and events is something too microscopic and 
wire-drawn: the dialogue and narrative are at timts charged with a minute- 
ness of petty detail, that becomes tedious and soporific : the work is without 
due centres of interest, or rather has so many of them that the effect is as if 
there were none: the excitement of the scene is too evenly diffused, and with- 
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out sufficient interchange of lull and gale to keep the spirits alert and quick. 
So that the impression is somewhat like that of a picture which is all fore- 
ground; where there is no grouping or perspective to give the mind salient 
points ; and where the eye gets wearied and baffled because all the objects 
have nearly the same emphasis of colouring. These faults, however, are 
mainly confined to the first half of the story: in the latter half they mostly 
disappear, and the interest grows on to a proportionable height. 

The story takes its first name from the principal locality of the scene: the 
second name is significant of the moral, which turns on finding “ the clue of 
life,” so as to be able to unwind the thread smoothly, and without running it 
into snarls and catches. This moral is mainly illustrated in three pairs of 
lovers ; which, it seems to us, is rather an overworking of the idea. The clue 
in question is neither more nor less than religious principle, and that not as an 
occasional resort for solace or support, nor as any speciality standing apart 
from or running alongside the course of daily life; but as a spirit pervading 
and informing all the parts of social and domestic conduct ; a power that never 
speaks of itself, yet breathes in all the speech, that silently blends with and 
regulates the beatings of the heart, and works out unseen in a constant serenity 
and benignity and sweetness of deportment. If we must have religious novels, it 
is not easy to point out how one could be constructed on a better idea. Nor 
can such a lesson be unseasonable at a time when religion is so apt to be used 
rather as a special suit for church and Sunday than as an every-day working- 
dress ; a thing to win heaven with hereafter, and not the very life-principle of 
a heaven upon earth. Some of the persons are represented as having already 
found the clue at the outset : for these, seeming hindrances prove to be but 
helps; and they have a light within that shines all the brighter as clouds 
and darkness gather round them from without. Others are long in finding the 
clue, and pass through many hard struggles and sufferings before they find it ; 
yet their sufferings are in the end seen to be but blessings in disguise, as they 
are thereby broken and disciplined into a wiser quest. The contrast between 
these two sets of persons is managed with a good deal of skill, and the lesson 
forcibly evolved : perhaps, indeed, a severe criticism might decide that this 
part of the work would evince more skill if there were less management about 
it; the particulars of the development being too visibly ordered in support of 
a foregone conclusion. For the best lessons of a moral work are generally 
those which are not specially prominent, and the energy of which so possesses 
the author that he is scarce conscious of their transpiration, and conveys them 
best without planning for the conveyance of them at all. 

The plot of Dynevor Terrace is much too intricate and complex to be 
analyzed in the limits of a notice. As regards character, the happiest effort is 
an aged gentlewoman calied Mrs. Frost, a serene and saintly old grandmother, 
such as it does one’s heart good to contemplate. Bred to brilliant expecta- 
tions, but afterwards reduced, without fault of her own, to the necessities of 
humble labour for herself and others, she has faced them with a brave and 
cheerful heart, and slid into a thoughtful, benevolent, wise old age, in her own 
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grace so charmed that no adversities can shake the fabric of her peace; and 
her, life sweetly touches its close, like the passing of a bright, tranquil, sunny 
day. She is indeed a genuine streak of heaven, blessing and beautifying all 
who come within her radiance. If the authoress had done no more than give 
us this charming and instructive portrait, she would be richly entitled to our 
gratitude and respect. The other characters are of varied excellence both in 
conception and execution, but we cannot stay to remark upon them. On the 
whole, the book, notwithstanding the wearisomeness of the first half, will 
amply repay a careful and thoughtful perusal. 





Characters and Criticisms. By W. Atrrep Jones, A.M. In two Vol- 

umes. New York: I. Y. Westervelt, 371 Broadway. 1857. 

These volumes are a collection of miscellaneous papers which were written 
from time to time, and published in various weekly, monthly, and quarterly 
periodicals. The essays, for such they are in substance and form, embrace a 
wide variety of topics, literary and personal. The author is a careful, patient, 
studious man; thoroughly upright in word, straightforward, manly, and gen- 
erally sound in his judgments ; modest and unpretending in style; without 
affectation of profundity or originality ; never speaking unless he have some- 
thing to say, and seldom running the expression beyond the matter. All these 
qualities are visible enough in the workmanship before us, making it tasteful, 
scholarly, discriminating, and solid. The air of the book is wholesome and 
bracing: if there be little to transport or exhilarate the reader, to send his 
mind into the altitudes or the abysses of thought, there is much to ground and 
bottom him in its solidities, much to store his capacity with polite and useful 
information, and not a little to invigorate and sharpen his insight of men and 
things. 

The volumes discover an eminently catholic taste, a genial fellowship with 
divers forms of excellence, and a mind well travelled and at home in almost 
every walk of English literature. We have been pretty largely favoured with 
books gotten up with a view to guide and stimulate the reading of the young. 
We deny not but there may be much of utility in such efforts ; but we should 
prefer to seek our help in this matter from one who, without any plan or fore- 
thought of instructing others, spoke out, free and fresh, what has been silently 
gathered in from the experienced pleasure and profit of his own studies. Such 
guidance, it seems to us, is all the better, forasmuch as it goes by heart, and 
not by rule. And there is plenty of such guidance in the volumes before us. 
As an instance of this, we may fitly refer to the essay On Preaching, which 
abounds in just and pertinent criticism ; though the author, in his comparison 
of the old and the modern English divines, speaks rather too much, we sus- 
pect, in disparagement of the latter. Here isa passage abundantly true in 
itself, and which may go some way towards explaining the waning of clerical 
influence in our time : 


The old English Divines wrote not merely sermons,—but they wrote books of 
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moral essays, characters, satires ; works on life and manners. They had wit 
and humour as well as fancy and sentiment. They were not merely the spirit- 
ual guides, but also the popular writers of the day. They had large capacity 
of reason and richness of imagination. They were picturesque, pointed, prac- 
tical. Not merely fine writers, they were deep thinkers and acute observers. 
There is a substance and solidity in every one of them that would furnish ont a 
score of modern writers with brains. Barrow alone would cut up into a dozen 
fashionable lecturers, and Taylor might serve as a resource for the poets of at 
least one generation. Hall and Donne, as satirists, might send Gifford and 
Byron to school to learn their art ; and Earle is at least as knowing as William 
Cobbett. 

Mr. Jones commonly writes with the ease and simplicity of one who delights 
to say a plain thing ina plain way; for which cause we do not often taste 
much of the man in the work: to the reader’s eye he is the light, and not the 
object of vision. Yet his pages are not wanting in a certain delicate and 
grateful tang of peculiarity ; and in some cases, where the subject invites or 
permits it, as in the essay on Pope and his Friends, his writing borrows a sort 
of impalpable charm from the mellow atmosphere of distance which invests it, 
and from the quiet humour, the subdued quaintness, and the sunny good- 
nature, which it now and then discovers. 

We rarely hit upon any thing in these essays that calls for a word of dissent. 
One such, however, now occurs to us: it is in the essay on The Prose Style 
of Poets. Hazlitt, in his characteristic wilfulness of mind, and his consequent 
pruriency of paradox, somewhere assumes that the poets are incapable of 
writing good prose, and spends a deal of perverse ingenuity in trying to 
account for the alleged fact. Our author justly denies his position, and suc- 
cessfully combats his arguments; in the course of which, referring to Cole- 
ridge, he speaks of his “ prose muse” as being “a sort of hand-maiden to 
his poetical (and true) mistress, and tricked out in the worn-out trappings of 
the latter, and ornaments at second hand.” This judgment, to say the least, 
appears something inconsiderate and rash : certainly divers of the best critics 
of our time have spoken a very different verdict ; and every fresh return to 
the prose writings of Coleridge confirms our opinion of him as ranking among 
the greatest masters of prose style inthe English tongue. Of course we can- 
not here go into a criticism of his works in this particular; but we may 
safely refer the reader to those portions of The Friend called Miscellany the 
First, and Miscellany the Second, as bearing out our opinion. 
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A But is said to have passed the State Senate of Pennsylvania for allow- 
ing infidels and atheists to testify in courts of justice. ‘The movement, we 
think, is decidedly in the right direction ; and, for one, we hope it will go on 
till the atheists throughout Christendom are deprived of this their last 
item of capital against Christianity. It ought to be understood, by this 
time, that civil disabilities on the score of religion are not the right things 
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either for making men Christians or for keeping them so. They are a relic of 
the old code of intolerance and persecution : as such, we would gladly see the 
day, and we fully believe it will not be long in coming, that shall wipe them 
from all the American statute-books. Why should such laws be continued 
any longer in being? What good can they do? what evil can they prevent? 
Some paper, we see, speaks of the new legislation as a premium on atheism. 
This isabsurd. For our part, we do not believe that any man, who has mind 
enough to comprehend what atheism is, can really be an atheist, any more 
than he can feed upon a nilflity or a vacuum. But as long as the old legisla- 
tion is kept in force, we doubt not there will always be some men who will 
try to be atheists and perhaps fancy they are such, that so they may hug the 
miserable conceit of suffering something of proscription cr outlawry for con- 
science’s sake. 

Whatever may be the logical consequences of atheism, it is certain tha 
men avowing themselves atheists may be, for in fact they have been, very 
honest, upright, and good citizens. For it is not by logical but by practical 
consequences, mainly, that a man’s social and civil character is shaped. And 
the strength of a judicial oath lies chiefly in the fact, that by taking it and 
testifying under it the false-swearer subjects himself to the pains and penalties 
of perjury. These are practical consequences which unbelievers of all sorts 
are probably as apt to heed as, for instance, Jesuits, whether Romanist or 
Protestant. Moreover, in judicial trials, whatsoever affects the truthfulness or 
credibility of a witness, whether in the shape of abstract opinion or actual 
conduct, may be brought out in the testimony,and may go to the court or jury as 
a part of the data upon which their judgment in the premises is to be formed. 
If, after having solemnly sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing 
but the truth, a man should confess or betray that he does not respect his oath, 
it may be safely left to the common sense and common honesty of the court 
and jury to determine what his testimony is worth. 

It is to be noted, also, that a man may admit, to the fullest extent, both the 
fact and the force of the moral obligations, and this in practice as well as 
theory, whatever be his views touching the reason, the nature, or the source of 
those obligations. And men, however atheistic their professions, can hardly 
grow up amidst the influences of Christian culture and civilization, without 
being more or less penetrated and pervaded with the practical ethics of Chris- 
tianity. The spirit and efficacy of Christian morals will steal into a man so 
cireumstanced, and shape his habits of thought and principles of action, in 
spite of him, and before he knows it : they will establish themselves in the very 
foundations of his mind, so that he cannot shake them off; nay, he cannot so 
much as resist Christianity or take up arms against it, but that its secret virtue 
will invade him and get the better of him; he must become more or less like 
it in order to meet it; he can maintain no sort of warfare with it, but on con- 
dition that he be clothed with its strength. Hence we find, in fact, that the 
atheism which dwells amidst Christianity is full of Christian sap: it draws its 
very life-blood from the Christian system, and has no other blood to keep it 
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alive. Herein Christianity will still be doing good to those who hate it, who 
despitefully use it and persecute it, making them better, whether they will or 
not, in their proceedings against it ; because its method is, to overcome evil 
with good, instead of making any presumption of evil a ground of exclusion 
from its benefits. Accordingly, the atheism of our day even goes so far as to 
urge in self-defence that great and peculiar growth of Christian culture, the 
law of conscience. Many, no doubt, who call themselves atheists, do truly and 
deeply respect that law, and honestly think it would be a sia in them to pro- 
fess Christianity ; whereas, on the grounds of atheism, as we view them, there 
could be no such thing as conscience or sin at all: so that they really have no 
arguments to plead against Christianity but what they have unconsciously 
stolen from it ; thinking their moral scruples to be the offspring of nature, 
merely because the virtue of Christianity has secretly established itself in them 
as asecond nature. 

In reference to the matter specially in hand, we may safely presume that the 
dictates of prudence, a sense of honour, pride of character, public sentiment, 
and all the fine but powerful net-werk of social regards will operate to withhold 
men from the alleged logical consequences of atheism. If an atheist have 
conscience, it will doubtless keep him true to his oath; if not, then there is 
nothing to keep him from passing himself into the witness-box as a Christian. 
So that, instead of the new legislation being a premium on atheism, we should 
rather think the old a premium on hypocrisy. For these reasons, and divers, 
others, we are glad that the disabilities in question are in process of being 
utterly swept away. Let atheists, like others, be punished for swearing falsely 
and not excluded from swearing upon a presumption of their being false. 





READERS’ EXCHANGE. 


Curious AnaLocy.—Archbishop Whately, in his recent edition of Bacon’s 
Essays, with Annotations, brings forward a very saggestive piece of natural 
history, “ which,” says he, “has often occurred to my mind while meditating 
on the subject of preparedness for a future state, as presenting a curious anal- 
ogy.” It is in the Annotations on the Essay “ Of Death ;” and may aptly be 
cited as one of the thousand instances that naturally raise the question, whether 
the disclosures of the telescope or of the microscope be the more wonderful. 

It is well known that the Greek word for a butterfly is psyche, which also 
signifies the soul; and that every butterfly comes from a grub or caterpillar. 
The technical name for the caterpillar is larva, literally a mask; so used 
because the caterpillar is a sort of covering or disguise of the future butterfly : 
for the microscope reveals that a distinct butterfly, only undeveloped, is con- 
tained within the body of the caterpillar; and that the latter has a set of 
organs suitable to its larva-life, quite independent of the embryo butterfly which 
it encloses. When the insect is to close this first stage of its life, it becomes 
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what is called a pupa, enclosed in a chrysalis or cocoon, from which in due time 
it issues a perfect butterfly. But this result is sometimes defeated, and in the 
following manner, as related by the learned Archbishop : 


There is a numerous tribe of insects well known to naturalists, called Ichneu- 
mon-flies, which in their larva-state are parasitical; that is, they inhabit and 
feed on other larve. The ichneumon-fly, being provided with a long sharp 
sting, which is in fact an ovipositor (egg-layer), pierces with this the body of the 
caterpillar in several places, and deposits her eggs, which are there hatched, 
and feed as grubs (larvee) on the inward parts of their victim. A caterpillar 
which has been thus attacked goes on feeding, and apparently thriving quite as 
well, during the whole of its larva-life, as those that have escaped. For, by a 
wonderful provision of instinct, the ichneumon-grubs within do not injure any 
of the organs of the larva, but feed only on the future butterfly enclosed within 
it. But when the period arrives for the close of the larva-life, the difference 
appears. You may often observe the common cabbage-caterpillars retiring, to 
undergo their change, into some sheltered spot, such as the walls of a summer- 
house ; and some of them—those that have escaped the parasites—assuming the 
pupa-state, from which they emerge butterflies. Of the unfortunate caterpillar 
that has been preyed upon, nothing remains but an empty skin. The hidden 
butterfly has been secretly consumed. 

Now, is there not something analagous to this wonderful phenomenon, in the 
condition of some of our race? May not a man have a kind of secret enemy 
within his own bosom, destroying his soul,—psyche,—though without interfering 
with his well-being during the present stage of his existence ; and whose presence 
may never be detected till the time arrives when the last great change should 
take place? 





THE CHURCH AT HOME. 


Tur Annuat Convention of South Carolina met in Grace church, Cam- 
den, May 6th. The attendance was large, the proceedings about as usual. 
The Bishop reported 873 Confirmations during the year; Ordinations, 1 
Priest and 7 Deacons; 4 churches consecrated, and 5 candidates for Orders. 

Tue Convention of Louisiana was held in Christ church, New Orleans, 
May 7th. ‘The Church shows great evidence of health and thrift under the 
wise and good administration of Bishop Polk. From his address we learn 
there are now 9 churches in course of erection. Several parsonages have also 
been built, and a more liberal provision made for the clergy. The parochial 
reports are said to have been very cheering, but we have at hand no statement 
of results. 

Tue AnnuaL Convention of Virginia was held in St. Paul’s church, 
Petersburg, May 20th. Little was done, beyond the usual routine of business. 
The parochial reports gave the following statistics: Baptisms, 1,115; Con- 
firmations, 532; Communicants, 6,314; S. S. Teachers, 803; Scholars, 
4,485; Contributions, $49,402. 

Tue Convention of Texas met in the church of the Epiphany, Austin, May 
2ist. The attendance was rather thin. Returns from 11 parishes give 145 
baptized, 21 confirmed, 271 communicants, 36 teachers, 209 scholars, and 
$13,729 contributed. The main item of business was the election of the Rev. 
A. H. Vinton, D.D., to the episcopate. A letter was read from the Rev. Mr. 
Coxe of Baltimore, proposing an aid of $1,500 towards supporting a Bishop, 
on condition the Diocese would add $1,000 for the same purpose. 

Tue Convention of Pennsylvania began its session in St. Luke’s church, 
Philadelphia, May 26th. The Bishop’s report furnishes the following sum- 
mary: He had officiated on 257 occasions, and preached 163 sermons ; 
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celebrated the Communion 28 times, married 10 couples, baptized 26, con- 
firmed 1,462, ordained 4 Priests and 19 Deacons, consecrated 6 churches, and 
laid 8 corner-stones. There was nothing of very special interest in the pro- 
ceedings. 

Tur Coxvention of North Carolina met in St. Luke’s church, Salisbury, 
May 27th, the Bishop preaching and presiding. From the Bishop’s address 
and the parochial reports are gathered the following : 632 persons baptized, 
and 213 confirmed ; 3 churches consecrated ; 1 priest and 6 deacons ordained ; 
communicants, 2,686 ; candidates for Orders, 7 ; contributions, $25,160. Be- 
sides other services, the Bishop has preached 170 times. Several rectories 
have been purchased, and others are in course of erection. 


Tue Convention of Towa met in Keokuk, May 27th. The Bishop's 
address notes 28 organized parishes and 23 clergymen i inthe Diocese. During 
the past year, he has laid 4 corner-stones, consecrated 2 churches, ordained 4 
priests and 2 deacons, and delivered 156:sermons and addresses. 


Tue Convention of Maryland was held in Christ church, Baltimore, June 
3d. Bishop Whittingham being withheld by illness, the sermon was preached 
by Bishop Kip. The address of the Diocesan was read by the Rev. Dr. Ker- 
foot. From this noble document, it appeared there were 143 clergymen in 
the Diocese : during the year, 55 parishes have been visited, 10 of them twice, 
598 persons confirmed, 5 churches consecrated, 4 priests and 3 deacons 
ordained. The Bishop has also celebrated the Communion 64 times, and 
delivered 143 sermons and addresses, besides a Jarge number of other ministra- 
tions. The session appears to have been spirited and harmonious; much 
business was done, and an excellent showing made. Reports from 111 par- 
ishes and stations give 2,599 baptisms, 8,625 communicants, 64 Sunday 
schools, with 752 teachers and 6,450 scholars, 14 parochial schools, with 861 
pupils, and $82 ee contributed mainly for divers Church objects, local and 
general, besides $23,000 lately raised in aid of St. James’ College. The 
venerable Dr. Wyatt presided. 

Tue Convention of Georgia was held in Trinity church, Columbus, June 
7th. ‘The attendance was small, both clerical and lay. The Bishop being 
absent in Cuba for his health, the Rev. Dr. Ford presided. Most of the 
session appears to have been occupied with religious services and sermons. 
No statistics are at hand. 

Tue Convention of Rhode Island was held in Grace church, Providence, 
June 9th. Nothing of much importance was done. The Bishop’s address 
showed a flourishing state of things, and a happy freedom from unkind feeling 
and party spirit. During the year there have been 205 confirmed, 3 churches 
consecrated, 2 priests and 3 deacons ordained. The Diocese has 3 Candidates 
for Orders. The new parish of St. Mary’s, Portsmouth, was admitted into 
union. 


Tur Convention of Connecticut met in St. Paul’s church, New Haven, 
June 9th. Bishop Brownell gave a brief and touching address, the main 
points being, that he has now been in office thirty-seven years, during which 
time his band of clergyman has increased from 35 to 126; that he is in his 78th 
year, and feels that he is near the close of his official labours, and must set his 
house in order for the great summons that awaits him. He also speaks 
encouragingly of the Div inity School at Middletown, and earnestly seconds the 
xppeal of Trinity College for an enlarged endowment. The Assistant B ishop 
made a statement of episcopal acts, of which the following is a summary: 763 
persons confirmed, 10 priests and 11 deacons ord: rined, 2 churches conse- 
crated, 2 redpened, and 1 corner-stone laid. The Diocese has 23 candidates 
for Orders. 
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SrveraL orueR Diocesan Conventions have lately been held, as in New 
Hampshire, Vermont, New Jersey, Delaware, Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky, Mis- 
souri, Michigan, and California; but as the reports of their doings furnish no 
statistics, it is hardly worth the while to make any notes of them now. 

Tue Banner of the Cross supplies the following edifying statistics: In 
1821 the population of Philadelphia was 140,000; the number of churches 
84, distributed thus: 10 Episcopal, 13 Methodist, 17 Presbyterian, 8 Baptist, 
4Roman Catholic, and32 others. The present population is 600,000 ; churches, 
besides several now building, 283 ; of which 51 are Episcopal, 43 Methodist, 
44 Presbyterian, 31 Baptist, 27 Roman Catholic, and 87 others. 

Tue Maryianp Convention last year resolved that $10,000 ought to be 
raised for Diocesan missions. The Rev. Ethan Allen set to work as agent in 
the cause, and has already reached the sum of $10,456, though he has not yet 
gone over the whole ground. ‘There’s one good thing. Here’s another: At 
the late Convention, $4,365 were subscribed in aid of St. James’ College; and 
The Church Journal naughtily informs us, that on Sunday, May 31, the offer- 
tory at St. Luke’s, Baltimore, brought in $10,430, of which $8,270 were for 
the College, and the rest for completing the parish church. Big souls are not 
wanting in Baltimore. 

Tue Virerta Convention acknowledges $31,000 received the past year 
from New York for the Alexandria Seminary. The account runs thus: W. 
HI. and J. L. Aspinwall each $10,000, St. George’s church $8,000, the lega- 
cies of Mrs. Banyer and Miss Jay $3,000. 

A Layman of Connecticut proposes to be one of 50 persons to unite in buy- 
ing 4,000 acres of land, at not more than $1.50 an acre, to furnish 80 parishes 
in Kansas and Minnesota with glebes, and sites for churches, parsonages, and 
schools. When the requisite number of subscribers is obtained, on notice of 
that fact in The Church Journal, each subscriber is to remit $100 to A. B. 
McDonald, Esq., 76 Wall street, New York. The locating and selecting the 
lands shall be done by persons authorized for that purpose by Bishop Kemper ; 
and Mr. McDonald will pay over the moneys in his hands, to the order of 
Bishop Kemper. The remainder of the amount needed for the purchase of the 
4,000 acres (over and above the first payment of $100 by each subscriber) 
shall be paid at once, on notice from Mr. McDonald, in equal amounts by all 
the fifty subscribers. 

Orpryations.—June 11th, in St. John’s church, Bangor, Maine, the Rev. 
A. Dalton and the Rev. R. S. Howard to the Priesthood.—June 3d, in St. 
Paul’s church, Burlington, Vermont, A. D. Spalter to the Deaconate.—June 
4th, in St. Mark’s church, Warren, Rhode Island, the Rev. KE. W. Maxcy to 
the Priesthood. Also, June 9th, in Grace church, Providence, the Rev. L.W. 
Bancroft to the same.—May 27th, in Christ church, Middletown, Connecticut, 
the Rev. John Townsend, the Rev. T. F. Davies, Jr., the Rev. C. 8. Leffing- 
well, the Rev. J. M. Peck, and the Rev. C. T. Kellogg, to the Priesthood. 
Also, Trinity Sunday, in the same place, W. A. Hitchcock, H. B. Hitchings, 
J. FF. Mines, J. R. Williams, and Arthur Mason, all of the Berkeley Divinity 
School, to the Deaconate—.Trinity Sunday, in Trinity church, Geneva, West- 
ern New York, the Rev. H. G. Wood, to the Priesthood.—May 24th, at 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, T. K. Conrad and R. 8. Matlack, to the Deacon- 
ate. Also, May 26th, at the same place, E. W. Appleton, S. E. Appleton, H. 
©. Potter, H. M. Stuart, and Faber Byllesby, all of the Alexandria Seminary, 
to the same. Also, on Whitsunday, C. R. Bonnell, and on Trinity Sunday, A. 
M. Abel, to the same.—Whitsunday. in Trinity church, Fort Wayne, Indiana, 
the Rev. Elias Birdsall, to the Priesthood.—May 11th, at New Orleans, J. F. 
Girault. to the Deaconate. Also, May 21st, Anthony Vallas, to the same. 
—May 24th, in Trinity church, Muscatine, lowa, W. 'T. Campbell, to the Dea- 
conate. 
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Consecrations.—April 25th, St. John’s church, Lawrenceville, Pennsylva- 
nia.—May 19th, St. Paul’s church, Petersburg, Virginia—May 13th, St. 
Paul’s church, Lowndesboro, Alabama.—April 5th, St. John’s church, at the 
foot of Lake Washington, Washington County, Mississippi—May 21st, Grace 
church, Lyons, Iowa. 





THE CHURCH ABROAD. 


Tur Convocation of Canterbury has had another session of two days, and 
the result shows most decided progress towards Synodal action. The Arch- 
bishop openly gives in, and that on grounds ot conscience ; and he intimates 
that he has done what he could to induce his Most Reverend Brother of York 
to relax the gagging process in his Province. In a speech on the address to 
the Queen, the primate used the following : 

The clergy are called together to treat of certain weighty and urgent affairs 
concerning the security and defence of the Church of England ; they are called 
together as the words of the writ likewise state, in a very solemn manner, put- 
ting them on their loyalty and allegiance not to disobey the summons. Now, 
as having the prerogative of either allowing deliberations to take place or of 
proroguing Convocation, I have been sometimes urged, when the clergy have 
been thus assembled in obedience to her Majesty’s writ, to say at once that there 
was no business to be performed, and to immediately discharge them ; but as 
long as they continue to be summoned in the solemn terms of the writ, I cannot 
take upon myself to execute what I consider, to say the least of it, so ungracions 
a task. That, then, is the reason why I have not listened to many suggestions 
which have been addressed to me, both publicly and privately, to use the pre- 
rogative with whi-h I am invested, to dismiss Convocation as soon as it has 
assembled ; conceiving such a course to be at variance with the duty I owe her 
Majesty in obeying the writ which [ had received at her command. 

The debates in both Houses were spirited, interesting, and perfectly decorons, 
but, as nothing was concluded, we need not dwell upon them. In the Lower 
House, Archdeacon Thorpe declared that of the present Convocation every 
newly-elected member was for Synodal action, and that all the newly-elected 
but five were in actual attendance. This shows that all sorts of Churchmen 
are in favour of the revival. Things are also drawing towards some definite 
plan for admitting the laity. 

Tne Income of the Propagation Society for the year has been £104,470 ; 
of the Church Missionary Society, £123,000; all together, upwards of $1,000,- 
000. Neither Society has ever reached so high a figure before. 

Tue LLANDAFF CATHEDRAL, after ten years spent in repairs, has been 
reopened, the Bishop of Oxtord preaching. ‘The offertory realized £2,800. 

Tue Irish Caurca Education Society had an income of £39,526 the past 
year. It has supported 7,691 schools, with 85,569 scholars, of whom 15,770 
are children of Romanists. That’s the true way to smash up Popery ! 

“THe GOVERNMENT grant of £1,200 to the Church in Scotland” is to be 
discontinued. Her 7 Bishops and 160 Clergy, with incomes averaging only 
£90 a year, will be left in a sad strait, we fear—The Bishops have issued a 
statement, prepared by a Committee of their Order, setting forth the true 
position and rights of the Scottish Church, its thorough unity and complete 
communion with the Church of England, and the great injustice of the present 
disabilities under which they have laboured ever since the year 1792. 

Tne Roya assent has been given to the Act of the Colonial Legislature 
for removing all hindrance to Synodal action in Canada. The Bishop of 
Toronto had summoned his Diocese to meet in Synod on the 17th of June. 
As the thing now proceeds under express sanction of law, we may look for 
important doings. 














